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A MODERN APIARY IN MEXICO. 
CONTRAST WITH THE ONE SHOWN ON OUR JULY, 1918, COVER. 
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Here’s a Reproduction of 





Muth’s New Home in Cincinnati 


























Anticipating the wants of the trade, and to meet the demands of our customers, we are now located 
at Pearl and Walnut Streets, carrying tremendous stocks—making this the largest Honey House 
in the country. 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY NOW! We advise you to buy your bee supplies now. You not only 
get the benefit of favorable market conditions, but you are assured of immediate delivery. There 
will be no disappointment if you send your order for bee supplies to MUTH NOW. 


MUTH’S ADVANTAGES! We sell at factory prices, save you freight and give you the finest bee 


supplies manufactured. Our new 1919 catalogue sent for the mere asking. Drop us a card now. 








| LEWIS’ BEEWARE | | DADANT’S FOUNDATION | 











| ROOT’S SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. | 


OLD COMBS AND CAPPINGS WANTED—COMB HONEY 


Send them to us for rendering. We pay Comb and Extracted Honey find ready 
you the highest market price for Beeswax, ——" Tell us what vou have. We 
and charge you but 5c per pound for the nue nae ; ~al _ 
wax rendered. It pays to send us your buy Beeswax at high prices. Always glad 


old combs and cappings. to reply to inquiries. 





We will appreciate a visit from you. When in the city, come and see us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. cincinnati onto 


“THE BUSY BEEMEN” 
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Four Bee Books 


YOU SHOULD HAVE 


IN YOUR LIBRARY 


First paanene 
n 
Beekeeping 


By C. P. DADANT 

A 175-page beginner’s book, 
well illustrated and cloth 
bound. 





Price $1 
Mailing weight, one pound 


A Thousand 
Answers to 

Beekeeping 
Questions 


By C. C. MILLER 


Supplements other books by 
answering questions not 
usually taken up. Cloth 
bound ; 290 pages. 


Price $1.25 
Mailing weight, two pounds 


Practical 
Queen-Rearing 


By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Gives all the modern queen- 
rearing methods, simply. 
A good book for both the 
scientific queen - breeder 
and the amateur. Cloth 
bound; 110 pages; illus- 
trated. 


Price $1 
Mailing weight, one pound 


Langstroth 
on the 
Honey Bee 


Revised by 
C. P. DADANT 


**The Classic in Bee Culture”’ 


A full treatise on beekegping. 
Cloth; 575 pages. 


Price $1.50 
Malling weight, three pounds 


ALL FOR SALE BY 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 
THE HIVE WITH AN INNER OVERCOAT 


PROTECTION HIVE 


Simplify your Wintering Problems. How would you like to enliminate the 
expense, extra labor and inconvenience of that back yard full ot contriv- 
ances, in Winter Cases and other forms of packing insulation? Wouldn’t it 
be worth quite a lot to you to avoid such congestion? It will be to your ad- 
vantage to avoid excess equipment. The Protection Hive will give you a 
neat, compact, substantial and efficient outfit. 


For your information and to be convinced of the efficiency of this hive, send 
for a sample. For a limited time one sample hive will be sent set up and 
equipped as per this illustration, at the 


Special Price of $5.00 


Our new illustrated catalog for the season of 1919 and a special circu- 
lar of the Woodman Protection Hive, showing 10 large illustrations 
will be sent upon request. Send us a list of your requirements and 
let us figure with you on your wants for the coming season. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


BEFORE YOU BUY BEE SUPPLIES 


Get details about Lewis Beeware. The inquiry will cost you 
nothing. The information you get will save money for you and 
give you better satisfaction. 








Know Lewis Beeware before you buy elswhere. 


Write Today. Dept. B 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS 


1929-1931 FOURTH STREET 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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( — IT MEANS “fala” | 


Simply This: We have got to “carry on” with all our might and with more “pep” than ever before. You 
are urgently requested to prepare to do your part when the time comes to “carry. in” the enormous 
honey crop for which we must prepare. 


PREPARE IN THE RIGHT WAY BY ORDERING EARLY 
This will save time, meney and honey, and will be gratifying to your ambition to help your country and 
fellow citizens. Let them have a good quality of honey and lots of it. You Can Do It. Get the goods 
that you are going to need and have them ready for the beginning of the season. To make this more of 
a saving to you, we are giving an early order cash discount of 10% for shipment prior to December 1, 1918. 
Use only the goods that are tested and known to be the best and most reliable; therefore, “faicon” 


goods will ,ive the bec. results. Our goods are made by experienced and interested workers. This is the 
reason we are known in every land. 


SEND THAT LIST OF REQUIREMENTS TO US AT ONCE FOR PRICES 
Catalog and “Simplified Beekeeping” on request 


W. T. FALCONER MANUFACTURING CO., Falconer, New York 


Where the Best Beehives Come From 
























































by a 
. gare sieve wherever they may be located, before deciding where 
The Diamond Match C0. to obtain supplies, should write to The Diamond Match Co. for 
( APIARY DEPT.) prices, and for their Beekeepers’ Supply Catalogue. 


This Company are the largest manufacturers in the world who make 
MANUFACTURERS OF Bee Supplies. They own their own timber lands, mills and factories, 


+ s and supply goods direct from the tree to the beekeeper. 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 


CHICO, CAL., U.S. A. Som The Apiary Department (which is in charge of experienced supply men, 
— who are also practical beekeepers) maintains a constant excellence of 
= product and offers unsurpassed service. 


Full advantage of this low cost of production is given to the purchaser. 








Dadant’s incomparable Foundation is 


always kept in stock. Western Bee- The Diamond Match Co. 
— can be supplied advantag- 4 tary Department CHICO, CAL., U.S. A. 








Bes 
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“SUPERIOR” FOUNDATION FREE 


XHAUSTIVE TESTS among our 3,000 colonies of bees in Utah and Idaho utterly disprove the claim of 

a certain manufacturer of Weed Process Foundation that the “bees take to theirs first.” Any such 

faculty among the bees is determined by the fresnness of the foundation used, the weight of the sheets, the 

nature of the honey flow, etc. Exactly the same machinery, the same process and the same materials are 

used by all manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation. Other conditions being equal, the bees will not 

draw out one brand of Weed Process Foundation any quicker than they will another brand of the same 
process. 


Let your own bees prove this to your entire satisfaction. After May 1 we will furnish free foundation 
to all beekeepers applying for same for experimental purposes; they in turn to advise us the results of 


their tests. 
SUPERIOR HONEY CO., OGDEN, UTAH 


(Manufacturers of Weed Process Foundation) 
“Best by Test” 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL FRENCH 
| Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now | ss7anccus canst: crcantic pou 


Produce abundantly any- 
where. Wonderfully delicious—rare flavor 


Thirty ye-rs’ experience in making everything for entirely stringless. Bring big market prices. 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped Ag ng ye | page od a } at 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. and French gardens, A valuable companion 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. crop for beekeepers. Free Bulletin if Bee 


3 Aiet . Journal is mentioned. Pkt. (about 300 seeds), 

1, postpaid. J. fn % 
LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. | $2, vossid' "3. AaB uNCoiN. crows: 
or J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. cago, Ill 
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Don’t Take Our Word 


For the claims we make in regard to DADANT’S FOUNDATION. Ask the bee- 


keepers who have tried it side by side with other makes and who KNOW its 
value by the results. 





READ Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


THIS Gentlemen: Yours is certainly the best foundation by far, and .f 
there is an honest advertisement in the American Bee Journal, it is yours 
on the gost page of the December issue, as I found my bees to be the 
same as A. N. Norton’s, of New Mexico. I used foundation from 

, and from —————, and yours all last summer, and the bees 
drew out yours and worked more quickly on it than on either of the 
other two brands. The only difference that I could see was that there 
was a little difference in color. There must be something in it that 
the bees can tell better than we can. 


Yours truly, 


ELMER KOMMER. 
W oodhull, Ill., Dec. 23, 1918. 














Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
ALSO 


THIS Gentlemen: At what price will you furnish me 1,000 pounds of 
ONE Medium Brood Foundation, in sheets to fit the Hoffman frames, 
packed in cartons and also packed 25 pounds in a box? 


One of the reasons I have for asking the price in the above para- 
graph is that I have used a great deal of your foundation, as well as 
that of other manufacturers, and the bees certainly work on yours 
quicker than on others, and possibly I might prefer to sell my beeswax 
to you, or to others and buy your product, even if at some extra expense. 
I have about 40,000 drawn-out combs from foundation sheets and have 
accumulated quite a bit of information regarding the drawing out of 
full sheets of Comb Foundation, etc. An early reply is requested. 

Yours very truly, 


ELTON WARNER. 
Asheville, N. C., Dec. 27, 1918. 











Mr. Warner is a very extensive beekeeper, having large apiaries on the island 
of Porto Rico. Certainly in drawing out 40,000 combs one would have a fine 
opportunity to note any preference of the bees for a certain brand of foundation. 


These testimonials and many others come to us unsolicited. They 
prove to us that DADANT’S FOUNDATION deserves the prestige that it 
enjoys. Insist on DADANT’S FOUNDATION. If you cannot get it of 
your dealer, then order of us. 


DADANT @ SONS rerinots 
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ANTICIPATE 
Your 1919 Bee Requirements 
NOW! 


HELP US CO-OPERATE WITH THE GOVERNMENT BY 
ORDERING YOUR BEE SUPPLIES FOR 
NEXT SEASON NOW! 


Transportation conditions may not permit of prompt shipments 
later on. Now, of all times, the Beekeeper should not put off 
until tomorrow what he can do today. You owe it to your 


country and to yourself to prepare at once for the gathering of the 
nineteen nineteen crop. 


Have You Enough Hives? 
Have You Enough Supers? 
Have You Enough Frames? 
Have You Enough Sections? 
And have you enough of the rest of the things you will need ? 


THE LEWIS FACTORY IS NOW OPER- 
ATING NIGHT AND DAY TO TAKE 
CARE OF THE SEASON’S DEMANDS 











Help us while we are helping you. Place your orders now, so man- 
ufacturers and dealers can help their country--- your country, you 


~ and themselves, by preparing now for your needs. 


THE NEW LEWIS CATALOG 
willbe outthis month 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Beesware 
WATERTON, WISCONSIN 
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BUILDING UP COLONIES IN SPRING 


A Discussion of a Most Important Factor in Securing the Maximum per 
Colony of Production, by C. P. Dadant. 


DO not now recall which one of 
I our educators in beekeeping 
made the wise remark that 
colonies of bees should be prepared 
for winter as early as August and 
September, by seeing that each hive 
had a good, prolific queen, and a 
sufficient amount of good honey. 

If those two requisites are import- 
ant to winter the bees, it follows 
that they are also important in build- 
ing up the colonies in spring in time 
for the honey crop. A good prolific 
queen, in the early fall, will supply 
her hive with a plentiful stock of 
young bees before the inactive sea- 
son comes. A strong colony will se- 
cure plentiful stores. So the requi- 
sites which make for good wintering 
provide favorable conditions in early 
spring. 

Since the American Bee Journal 
has, among its readers, active bee- 
keepers located anywhere from Que- 
bec to Florida and from the State of 
Washington to Washington, D. C., 
advice upon building up colonies for 
the crop cannot be based upon any 
exact dates. The beekeeper must be 
acquainted with the flora of his dis- 
trict and plan his building up of 
colonies accordingly. In some locali- 
ties the preparations will be made in 
January. In other localities 
bees will be coming out of the cel- 
lar while the former are through 
their first harvest. But, barring the 
dates of the required preparations, 
the necessity of bringing colonies to 
the strongest possible condition for 
the crop is the same. 

Many beekeepers of the old days 
believed that the worker-bees lived a 
year or more. The introduction of 
the Italian bees in hives of black 
bees made it plain to the masters 
that bees, in the busy season, do not 
average more than 40 days of actual 
life, and that about two weeks of 
that short space are spent in the 
hive, previous to active work. 





the 


The eggs laid at a given date by 
the queen require 21 days to hatch. 
The worker remains a week in the 
hive, growing stronger daily, then 
takes a first flight. Then she re- 
mains another week in the hive be- 
fore becoming an active field worker. 
These dates may be a little length- 
ened by unpleasant weather. They 
may also be a little shortened by 
accidental circumstances. For in- 
stance, in a hive which has swarmed 
and lost most of its field bees, the 
young workers become field laborers 
earlier. The same thing happens if a 
division is made which leaves a col- 
ony with only young bees. Some 
people refuse to grant the bees any- 
thing but instinct. That instinct, 
however, seems akin to reason. 

Since the average time required 
for the development of the worker- 
bee is 35 days, we readily see that 
the laying of the queens on an ex- 
tensive scale must be begun more 
than 35 days before the opening of 
the crop. In fact, to succeed fully, 
the period of heavy laying should 
begin early enough to secure a large 
field force before the opening of the 
crop. This means the emerging of 
thousands of bees for at least a 
month previous to the honeyflow. 

Several requirements must be com- 
plied with to secure not only active 
laying of eggs, but safe hatching of 
workers. Warmth is necessary. If 
the colony has a young, prolific 
queen, we may depend on her to do 
her duty, if she is fed, as she should 
be. 

The scientific observers have no- 
ticed that the bees do not neglect the 
queen, but feed her as often as she 
appears to desire it, provided they 
have the food. The food given her, 
they say, is mainly royal jelly, which 
many of the bees prepare for the 
feeding of the larve. Whether the 


queen is fed on this jelly altogether 
or on pure honey also matters little. 


The bees feed her, it is clear, and 
this constant feeding induces the 
growth of eggs in her ovaries. In 
order that she may be fed plentifully, 
the bees themselves must have food 
in plenty and easily accessible. 

Honey is the first requisite. But it 
needs to be of a thinner consistency 
than the honey which has been 
preserved through the winter. So 
water is also needed, both for the 
queen and the brood food. That is 
why we see so many bees at the 
watering trough or at the creek, sip- 
ping the moisture on every pleasant 
day. Colonies that go after water 
freely are sure to have much brood 
and an active laying queen. Our 
authorities agree that, at these times, 
if syrup is supplied in place of honey 
it must be given thin and warm. But 
syrup is probably not the best food 
for either the queen or the larve. 
Sugar syrup makes good winter food 
because it does not contain any large 
proportion of tissue-forming ma- 
terial, and therefore does not load 
the intestines of the bees. But in the 
spring the bees need more solid food 
for the tissue-forming of the young 
bees or for the egg-production of the 
queen. 

Pollen is then indispensable. When 
no pollen is to be found, which is 
sometimes the case in early spring 
and especially in spots remote from 
woods, we have often replaced it 
with wheat or rye flour, or fine corn- 
meal. Some of the later scientists 
assert that it is not a practical sub- 
stitute. But we have often supplied 
hundreds of pounds of flour to api- 
aries, and it has always been used 
freely until pollen appeared. The 
bees actually carry honey with them 
to dilute the flour thus given in boxes 
about the apiary. 

When all the honey in the hive is 
sealed and nothing is found by the 
bees, in the fields, in early spring, we 
have found it advisable to uncap 
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some of the cells, from time to time, 
to excite their propensity towards 
feeding the queen. This is intensive 
beekeeping and is difficult to follow 
on a large number of colonies and es- 
pecially in outapiaries. A_ light 
amount of feeding of the colony is 
also good to induce extra feeding of 
the queen by the bees. We know that 
some object to it, and: it is perhaps 
successful only in instances where 
there is an interval between one 
early bloom and another. It is very 
important that the bees should not 
lessen the breeding previous to the 
heavy flow, and some means must be 
found to secure this continuous lay- 
ing. 

The difference in results between 
two apiaries is often due to the dif- 
ference in the condition of the hives 
in the two months that precede the 
honeycrop. In the one case the bees 
have a sufficient supply of honey and 
in addition find, readily, pollen, water, 
and an occasional light flow of nec- 
tar such as dandelion or fruit bloom 
—not enough to store a surplus, but 
enough to enhance  brood-rearing. 
The colony grows apace in numbers 
and when the real crop comes the 
supers are soon filled. 

In the other case, the supply of 
honey in the hive may be scant, the 
pollen late, the water out of reach; 
the flow of occasional nectar is per- 
haps not to be had. The bees in- 
crease in numbers slowly and the 
heavy breeding begins only at the 
opening of the heavy honey flow. So 
the bees use up the honey they 
gather, in rearing bees that may be 
altogether too late for the crop and 
that will help in consrming the sup- 
ply instead of having helped to 
gather it. 

It may be advisable to insist, espe- 
cially with the novices, upon the sup- 
ply of honey needed to carry a colony 
of bees to the main honey flow. In 
some localities, when the fruit bloom 
flow comes, it is followed shortly 
afterwards by another flow of nectar. 
But in our locality, quite a space of 
time elapses, after fruit bloom, when 
there is nothing in the fields but pol- 
len-producing bloom. Three weeks 
may elapse between fruit bloom and 
clover. Then is the important time 
to make sure of the bees having a 
sufficiency for breeding. 


An inexperienced horticulturist who 
had studied a few bee books asked 
me once to sell, him a hive of bees. I 
told him where he could get a colony 
cheaper than I could sell him one, 
and offered him, in case he made the 
purchase, to transport it to his yard 
and place it there for him. It was 
shortly after fruit bloom. In trans- 
porting the hive I noticed that it was 
very light, although strong in bees. 
After releasing the bees in the se- 
lected spot, under a fruit tree, I men- 
tioned to him the probable necessity 
of having to feed them for a few 
days, till the clover honey flow. He 
looked at me with amazement. 
“What? Feed them now? When 
summer opens? I expected to get 
honey from them, not t» have to feed 
them!” This was a damper on his 
bee enthusiasm from which he never 
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recovered. Too many think the bees 
should make honey, just because 
summer is opening, and do not feel 
either willing or able to look after 
their possible wants at the critical 
time when a little support may save 
them and secure a strong force for 
the crop. 

The honey flow is often of short 
duration. In our own experience, we 
have seen a honey harvest last under 
30 days oftener than over that length 
of time. The colony that has a full 
force at the opening of such a flow 
may fill every available cell, not only 
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in its brood-chamber, but in several 
supers. The colony which is only 
beginning its full and active breeding, 
at that time, will have-a field force 
which may help only in consuming 
the little which was gathered. 
.One of the beekeepers of 30 years 
ago , Heddon, wrote: “The bee 
business is a business of details.” 
This is true; the little details make 
or mar the success. 


“Large streams from little fountains 
flow; 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow.” 








Blossoms of the cotton plant. 


Honey From Cotton 
By Frank C. Pellett 


LTHOUGH the cotton plant is 
found growing wild in many 
warm countries, in the United 

States it is known only as a staple 
field crop. It was brought to this 
country as early as 1621, and has been 
the most important plant grown on 
southern plantations since the early 
development of the country. 

The plant thrives in a warm and 
humid climate, and needs five to six 
months of warm weather. However, 
it is grown successfully under semi- 
arid conditions in parts of Texas and 
other southwestern States. The so- 
called cotton belt extends from the 


menial 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


northwest corner of Texas south to 
the Rio Grande, and east to the At- 
lantic seaboard. A limited acreage 
is grown in California, but, excepting 
very restricted areas, it is not im- 
portant outside the territory men- 
tioned. Texas, Mississippi, Alabama 
and Georgia, are perhaps, the most 
important of the cotton-growing 
States. The Carolinas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma also grow it in large areas. 

Honey production reaches its high- 
est development in localities where 
good nectar-yielding plants are 
grown in large acreage. Hence we 
find beekeeping thriving in dairy 
communities, where alsike and white 
clover are grown abundantly. We 
also find the beekeepers prosperous 
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where alfalfa is an important crop. 
In the southern states, cotton is the 
one field crop grown on a sufficient 
scale to offer ideal conditions for the 
beekeeper. However, cotton is fickle 
in its behavior, and cannot always be 
depended upon to produce nectar, no 
matter how abundant the crop. In 
some cotton-growing districts the 
beekeepers swear by cotton, while in 
other localities they declare that it is 
of little value. The character of the 
soil seems to be a very important 
factor in the secretion of nectar by 
this plant. The vigor of the growth 
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must be just right, and that don’t 

come often. The honey is the same 

grade as most honeydews.” 

In contrast, we find the following 
report of good honey and abundant 
yield, in American Bee Journal for 
1907, page 267: 

“Cotton blossoms furnish a great 
deal of excellent honey, and the 
theory that it explodes or ferments 
is all bosh. It makes an excellent 
rich honey,. oily, and it is not liked 
so well by some until they get used 
to it—Jules Belknap, M. D., Sul- 
phur Springs, Ark.” 








U. 


Cotton ready to pick. 


and the amount of available plant 
food in the soil are also important. 
Reports from different sections indi- 
cate that the quality of the honey 
varies in different sections. 
W. D. Null, of Demopolis, 
wrote to the author as follows: 
“This, you know, was for sixty 
years the heaviest cotton-growing 
section in the nation. Bees will 
not work cotton if they can work 
anything else, even bitterweed. It 
yields honey of very poor quality, 
and never very much, some years 
none at all. Weather conditions 


Ala., 





S. 





Department of Agriculture. 


When the writer made his first trip 
through Georgia he was much puz- 
zled by the different reports of ap- 
parently good observers in different 
parts of the State. The matter was 
finally explained by a beekeeper who 


had lived in different localities, by 
the variation in behavior of | the 
plant under different conditions. 


There is perhaps no important honey 
plant which varies so much, in the 
quality of its nectar, as does cotton. 
The poor quality in some places can 
doubtless be explained by the fact 
that the flow is not abundant, and is 
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mixed with other low-grade stores. 
However, honeydew is also some- 
times reported from the plant itself. 
“Sometimes, during a damp spell, 
the cotton gets covered with vast 
numbers of aphis, and the upper 
side of the leaves will first get 

gummy and then will even drip a 

kind of dirty-looking sweet fluid. 

If there is anything else on hand 

the bees will not touch it.”—W. H. 

Alder, Callallen Co., Tex., page 334, 

American Bee Journal, 1899. 

It is needless to say that this would 
make a poor product, and it is not 
improbable that honeydew is some- 
times secured from cotton in locali- 
ties where it seldom yields nectar. 
The secretion is apparently depend- 
ent far more upon soil, than upon 
any other condition. Upon the black 
waxy lands of Texas and upon other 
soils, it reaches its highest develop- 
ment. The boundary of the belt, 
where cotton yields freely and where 
it does not, is very marked in Texas. 
North of the escarpment which runs 
across Bexar county, Texas, near San 
Antonio, it is an important source. 
South of that line few beekeepers re- 
port it as dependable. North of this 


line the soil is black and heavy; 
south it is sandy. Wherever the 
writer has found beekeepers on 


sandy soil, they have reported the 
yield from cotton as uncertain; while 
on the heavy soils they report it as 
fairly constant, with suitable weather 
conditions. The map shown herewith 
roughly outlines the heavy section 
where honey from cotton is import- 
ant in Texas. Cotton is grown east, 
south, and, to some extent, west of 
thit line. In east Texas, cotton is re- 
ported as yielding well on river bot- 
tom lands and but little on the hills. 
In the southern sections, and also in 
other States, an occasional crop is 
reported where it does not yield 
regularly: 

“We had a very dry, sultry spell 
here the latter part of last August, 
and up to that time the bees were 
living from hand to mouth. All at 
once they began storing from the 
cotton bloom, though it looked as 
though cotton was going to die in 
the fields from drought and heat, 
yet it yielded until the bees had 
stored from 30 to 60 pounds per 
colony.”—J. J. Wilder, Cordele, Ga., 
American Bee Journal, page 141, 
1906. 

On suitable soils it is one of the 
most dependable sources of nectar: 

“The apiarist who has his bees 
located within range of extensive 
cotton areas can count on at least 
an average crop year after year, 
with more certainty than many of 
the other numerous honey yielders 
which we have.”—Louis Scholl, page 
652, Gleanings, 1912. 


“My main sources for surplus are 
mesquite trees and the cotton 
fields, cotton being the second of 
importance in the central and 
northern parts of the State, or 
throughout the black land region. 
On sandy or light soil, cotton yields 
very little honey. * . 

“The yield is good, averaging 
about 73 pounds of bulk comb 
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honey per year. One year it was 
over 100 pounds. Honey from cot- 
ton is very light in color, the comb 
very white, and of excellent flavor 
when well ripened. As soon as cool 
weather sets in this honey fairly 
draws out in long strings, when 
handled with a spoon.”—Gleanings, 

page 1313, 1907. 

From the above it willbe seen that 
cotton honey is of good quality, at 
least in some localities. Samples 
said to be from cotton from Georgia, 
are strong and of rather poor quality, 
while cotton honey received from 
Texas is light in color, of mild and 
rather pleasing flavor. The honey 
from cotton granulates very quickly. 
That produced in the southeastern 
States also has the effect of bursting 
the containers, possibly from the ef- 
fect of fermentation. The humidity 
of the atmosphere evidently has a 
marked effect on the quality of the 
honey from this plant. The following 
reports indicate the quality: 

“As to the quality of cotton 
honey, I can say from my own ex- 
perien e, that it varies in color 
from light amber to almost water 
white. While I do not consider it 
equal to white clover in flavor, it 
is superior to basswood. * * * 
The flow increases toward the last 
of the season, and if we can get 
two weeks of nice weather after 
frost it amounts to a considerable 
increase in the crop.”—J. D. Yan- 
cey, Hunt Co., Texas. Gleanings, 
page 162, 1910 

“Tt did well on our rich bottom 
land and yielded a fair crop of the 
finest honey it was ever my pleas- 
ure to see. It was so thick that it 
was almost impossible to extract it, 
and entircly out of the question to 
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strain it through a single thickness 
of cheese-cloth. It was light in 
color, mild in flavor, and very 
heavy, and in my opinion superior 
t6 any honey ever shipped to this 
locality, not excepting huijilla. The 
long drought and consequent ab- 
sence of all other bloom enabled us 
to get a purer cotton honey than 
we had ever been able to get be- 
fore. Again in the late fall, when 
the weather began to get cool, our 
cotton took a second growth, soon 
blooming profusely, and by acci- 
dent we got also a fair fall crop.” 

O. Saunders, Trenton, Texas. Page 

734, Gleanings, 1910. 

One great advantage of the cotton 
flow is its long continuation. In 
Texas it begins to bloom in May or 
June, and the bees work it steadily 
until late fall, often November. Ex- 
tra cultivation or fertilization of the 
soil increases the vigor of the plant 
and the nectar flow is increased ac- 
cordingly : 

“I can remember when the bees 
gathered only enough nectar from it 
to stimulate brood rearing, and now 
we get from one to three supers of 
surplus from this source alone. * * 
On land where we used to make a 
bale of cotton to 4 or 5 acres, now 
we make 1 to 2 bales per acre, us- 
ing high grades of commercial fer- 
tilizer and more prolific varieties 
of the plant. It yields more where 
it grows best, and of a much longer 
duration.”—J. J. Wilder, Cordele, 
Ga. Page 237, American Bee Jour- 
nal, 1911. 

Bees get nectar not only from the 
cotton blossoms, but from _ extra- 
floral nectaries as well. At times 
almost entirely, and to gather freely 
they seem to neglect the blossoms 





The hoger: plant region of Texas: 
1. The Rio Grande Valley region. 
2. The mesquite region. 


3. The East Texas region. 
4. The cotton region. 
6. The West Texas region, 
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from the extra-floral nectaries. Some 
of these are located under the flower 
and begin to secrete nectar before 
the blossoms open. Others are lo- 
cated on the under sides of the 
leaves, and vary from one to three on 
each leaf. When atmospheric condi- 
tions are favorable, these glands se- 
crete abundantly and the nectar 
gathers in drops. At times it is so 
abundant that the men cultivating 
get their clothes saturated with the 
nectar, while following the cultiva- 
tor, from the brushing of the leaves 
against them. Later in the day the 
heat of the sun evaporates most of 
the moisture, leaving the clothing 
In hot and dry weather the 
flow is on in the morning and again 
in the evening, while in cloudy or 
damp weather it lasts all day. 

When first gathered, the honey is 
said to be very thin and clear, with a 
strong and nauseating taste, resem- 
bling the taste of the plant itself. As 
the moisture is evaporated and the 
nectar ripened in the hive, this dis- 
agreeable taste is lost to a large ex- 
tent. During a heavy flow a strong 
odor is frequently present in the 
apiary, which can be noticed at some 
distance from the hives. Scholl com- 
pares this odor to that of crushed 
cotton leaves. He reports that at 
times it becomes so strong as to have 
a sickening effect on the apiarist, 
even interfering with his work on 
calm days. 

The heaviest flows come from 
rank-growing plants on rich soils, 
during warm and wet weather. At 
such times the honey is lighter in 
color and superior in quality, while 
the honey stored from plants grow- 
ing on light soils during dry weather 
is darker and strong in taste. 

Pollen from the cotton plant is 
white in color, and is produced in 
abundance from the large bell-shaped 
flowers. When the bloom first opens 
it is white, later turning pink. 


A Wax and Honey Separator 
By J. E. Crane 


HAVE had a good dea! of preju- 

dice for several years against a 

capping melter. Whether this was 
because I did not use it as I should. 
or whether I had expected too much 
of one, I cannot say, for I had read 
how you could drop the cappings 
onto one as you sliced them from the 
well-filled combs, and at the end of 
the day have a nice lot of clean 
honey and a cake of wax ready for 
market. I found instead a lot of 
honey with more or less dirt in it and 
my cake of wax with either a large 
amount of dirt or slumgum mixed in 
with it, or a cake of wax where the 
dirt had settled to the bottom mixed 
with wax and saturated with honey. 
How to get out the wax and dirt ani 
leave all the honey was often a 
question. Usually, I think, I tipped 
the cake of wax up on its side and 
let it drain until the next day. From 
some of the cakes I could scrape or 
chip off the dirty wax at the bottom 
and make them look quite respecta- 
ble, fit to sell or ship to the manu- 
facturers of comb-foundation. How 
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many hours and days I have spent in 
cleaning the bottoms of cakes of wax 
or in melting them over and straining 
to get rid of the dirt, I cannot say. 

Now there may be something in lo- 
cality, and bees not make as clean 
cappings here as elsewhere, that may 
account in part for my troubles, but 
troubles they were, and so serious 
that I had gone back to my old 
method of setting the cappings ‘to 
soak for a day or two in water and 
then pressing them and using the 
honey water to dissolve sugar in to 
feed bees. Or, sometimes, we put 
them in 10-gallon cans and set in hot 
water to melt and rise to top of 
honey. But with all our efforts there 
was some loss of honey and a good 
deal of vexation and loss of time. 
How many times have I said to my- 
self “Oh, if we could only melt these 
cappings or combs and have the wax 
go one way and the honey another 
and the dirt and slumgum another, 
how nice it would be.” Having some 
leisure this winter, I have given the 
subject some thought and have con- 
structed an apparatus that has pro- 
duced very satisfactory results. 

As I had a small quantity of cap- 
pings on hand, some granulated 
combs with broken combs and odds 
and ends of wax and honey to sep- 
arate, I constructed a new melter 
that I might try my wax and honey 
separator. When through I had per- 
haps 150 or more pounds of honey 
and nearly 100 pounds of wax and 
six or eight quarts of dirty wax or 
slumgum. I was pleased to see two 
streams running hour after hour 
from the separator, one of wax and 
the other of honey, and at the end 
to have my dirty wax all by itself. I 
was especially pleased to see my 
cakes of wax so clean and free from 
dirt. In nearly 100 pounds of wax I 
do not think there was a thimblefull, 
all told. It was by all odds the nicest 
lot of wax I ever made. It works au- 
tomatically and requires very little 
attention. It will work hour after 
hour, or day after day, with almost 
no attention except to draw off the 
slumgum or dirty wax occasionally. 

As the warmed honey and melted 
wax drip into it from the capping 
melter, the honey being much the 
heaviest, sinks quickly to the bot- 
tom, leaving any dirt it may have 
carried with it from the melter in 
the wax as it goes down, while the 
pure wax, being lighter than the 
dirty wax, remains on the surface 
and the dirty wax sinks to near the 
top of the honey. As it accumulates 
it may nearly fill the space above the 
honey, and should be drawn off 
through the lower spout by removing 
the cork, after which the spout 
should again be corked tight. The 
honey cannot be drawn off with the 
dirty wax, because it is heavier and 
lies below it, and the pure wax need 
not be drawn off with the dirty wax, 
as it rests above it. Neither can the 
wax and honey run out together, for 
they are separated by a metal par- 
tition. 

It works by gravity, the honey, 
wax, and slumgum separating of their 
own accord in passing through the 
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separator, each taking a different po- 
sition and making it easy to draw 
them off into different vessels. The 
apparatus is quite simple and should 
not be expensive. The slumgum is 
mostly wax with a considerable as- 
sortment of dirt, which should be 
melted up in water and strained, 
when a considerable amount has ac- 
cumulated. In running off nearly 
100 pounds of wax recently I had 
only six or eight quarts of this dirty 
wax to remelt, a small job compared 
with remelting a hundred pounds of 
wax and straining or scraping the 
dirty wax from the bottom of the 
cakes. 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Too Much Attention to Outdoor 
Wintered Bees 


BOUT Thanksgiving Day I 
A packed four colonies in a dry 
goods box with the hives close 
together and about 6 inches of wheat 
chaff on top, bottom and all sides 
with an opening at the entrance. As 
we had no cold weather, they would 
come out and fly about a couple of 
days each week, the rest of the time 
it was rainy. About three days ago 
we had our first spell of winter 
weather, and as I was watching pret- 
ty close, I found that my bees were 
flying out at the rate of two or three 
every minute, with the thermometer 
at 20 degrees and with snow in the 
air. As none of these bees came 
back, I made a piece of fly screen to 
fit the entrance and put on each hive. 
The bees that found that they could 
not get out crawled around on the 
wire till they got cold and died. One 
hive had 35 dead the same day, one 6 
and the other two about 15 each. The 
next morning two of the hives were 
much in earnest and were piled 
against the wire by thousands and 
were working like crazy to get out. 
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I feared to remove the wire for fear 
they would pile out and die of cold, 
so I gave each a little smoke. One 
became quiet, while the other paid 
no attention to the smoke. At dark 
the screen was removed and the one 
which was the worst only had a few 
living bees. I found them in a hot 
mess of dead bees and honey all 
mixed. There is not a living bee left 
in that hive today. Do you think my 
bees were too warm? 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


If there was no bad food, loading 
the intestines of the bees so that they 
were compelled to fly, this is simply 
a case of over-interference with: the 
bees. They were so strong that an 
occasional bee would fly out. The 
loss would have probably been insig- 
nificant on that score if they had just 
been allowed to do as they pleased. 


I have at all times noticed that the 
colonies which lose the most bees in 
the snow during the winter, from 
their insisting on taking flight when 
it is too cold, are the colonies that 
winter best, as the quantity thus lost 
is infinitesimal as compared to the 
tens of thousands remaining in the 
hive. Confining the bees against 
their will has never proven beneficial 
unless they may be confined so they 
cannot see the light at the entrance. 
Wire netting the entrance is the 
worst thing that can be done, even in 
shipping bees. If they are confined 
with netting, it must be over a space 
that allows the whole swarm to get to 
the light. 


Of course, if bees are restless from 
bad food, that is another question 
altogether. In that case the condi- 
tion gives but little hope of salvation. 


In the very best colonies that I 
ever carried through the winter, the 
bees were warm enough that they 
would show themselves at the en- 
trance in the coldest weather, if the 
hive was stirred ever so little—Ed- 
itor. 














Crane’s wax separator. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


A Mild Winter 

Reports from many places indicate 
that the winter has been much 
milder than usual. Numerous reports 
express the fear that spring will find 
the bees short of stores and that 
feeding will be necessary. With bees 
flying nearly every day in January, 
it is not surprising that they soon be- 
gan seeking for water and started to 
rear brood. Brood-rearing consumes 
honey very rapidly and beekeepers 
should have a care to make sure that 
all bees have plenty of feed. With 
bees in great demand and honey at 
high prices, it is poor policy to allow 
bees to starve for want of a little at- 
tention at the beginning of spring. 





Education for Disease Control 

In several of the States good re- 
sults are beginning to be apparent as 
a result of the efforts of the exten- 
sion workers in beekeeping. If the 
beekeepers will bring pressure to 
bear on the extension department of 
every college to place an expert bee- 
disease man in the field, much can 
shortly be accomplished lookirig to- 
ward the control of foulbrood. The 
treatment of this disease is now so 
well understood that the important 
thing is to educate the mass of bee- 
keepers in the proper means of rec- 
ognition and treatment. The short- 
cut to control is by means of utiliz- 
ing the machinery of the extension 
departments. No special legislation 
is necessary. All that is needed is to 
convince the proper officials that such 
assistance is necessary. 








When Articles Appear 

We frequently receive articles of 
interest with the request that they be 
published in the next issue of the 
Journal. Our readers who have not 


had experience in getting out a pub- 
lication cannot realize how impossi- 
ble that may be. We often have sev- 
eral times the amount of good ma- 
terial there is room for and of course 
are limited to the 36 pages which 
constitute the Journal. It often hap- 
pens that articles are set in type ex- 
pecting that they will go in and then 
are crowded out for one, two, or even 
three months. We try to make use 
of as much of the material sent us as 
we can, and we very much appreciate 
the fact that our readers send us so 
many valuable contributions. We re- 
gret that it often happens that good 
articles are crowded out month after 
month. We try to publish all notices 
of conventions and other timely 
mention as quickly as possible. Ques- 
tions for Dr. Miller’s department are 
answered as nearly as possible in the 
order received. We have some good 
things on hand which we have held 
for many months which we hope yet 
to use. 





Openings in Florida 
Orange Groves 

The Cincinnati branch of the bu- 
reau of markets has had several en- 
quiries from citrus growers on the 
Indian River, Florida, in regard to 
the posibility of interesting beekeep- 
ers in establishing apiaries in prox- 
imity to their groves. We are not 
informed as to what sources of nec- 
tar are available after the oranges 
have stopped blooming. It might be 
well for beekeepers interested in 
Florida locations to investigate this 
territory. 


A New Sweet Clover Bulletin 

We have just received a copy of 
Farmer’s Bulletin 1005, entitled “Sweet 
Clover on Corn Belt Farms.” This is 
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a 28-page publication giving in detail 
the methods of cultivation of sweet 
clover as a farm crop. It is always 
to the advantage of the honey pro- 
ducer to encourage the growth of 
sweet clover as widely as possible. 
Those interested will do well to call 
this bulletin to the attention of their 
neighbors who are engaged in farm- 
ing, as well as to write for it them- 
selves. Address Division of Publica- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask for 
Farmer’s Bulletin 1005. 


War Losses by Beekeepers 


We have so far heard very little 
about war losses by beekeepers in 
the devastated countries. It is prob- 
ably due to the fact that beekeepers 
are usually farmers and that these 
were driven from their homes, com- 
pelled to seek shelter far away, and 
in many cases uninformed as to their 
actual losses, until they returned to 
the despoiled regions. Here is one 
account just received by us: 

“Arriving home, I found my house 
blown open and without roof; the 
furniture was all carried away, as 
well as the cooking utensils, linen 
bed-clothes, etc. We live here like 
savages, without clocks, without fur- 
niture, without linen, without uten- 
sils in which to cook. Mother has no 
clothes left. We had to put a roof 
on the kitchen and it is there that 
we live. We have less to eat than 
during the war and have just been 4 
days without bread. No lights to 
the windows and no coal, and the 
weather is cold. The bees have been 
carried away; they have even stolen 
the empty hives. I had 10-frame 
hives and 20 skeps.” 

“ELIE LEMAIRE, 
“Haussy, Nord, France.” 


Our Americans have been very 
generous; they have donated and are 
still donating, to the Red Cross, to 
the Belgian and Serbian relief com- 
mittee, to the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., the fatherless children of Bel- 
gium, France and Serbia, etc. But 
there is still an immense amount of 
suffering and room for help from 
generous hearts. The above is an 
instance among the many. The sug- 
gestion has been made that a sub- 
scription be opened among Ameri- 
can beekeepers for their suffering 
brothers of Europe. The funds could 
be placed in the hands of some lead- 
ing European Association for distri- 
bution to the needy. But the sub- 
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scription should be worth while. 
What do the American beekeepers 
say? 


March Beekeeping 

While in the South the bees are 
beginning to make honey, in some 
places preparing to swarm, in the 
Middle and Northern States March 
is the most critical month of winter. 
Many a colony which has apparently 
done well through the cold months 
begins to dwindle in March. The 
hive may be short of stores, if not 
well provided in the fall, or the bees, 
while rearing brood, may make too 
many trips for water in a half sun- 
shine on cloudy days and become 
chilled before getting back home. 

Sometimes a remnant of winter, a 
few days of exceedingly cold 
weather compels the bees to again 
shrink the cluster to the compact- 
ness of cold weather cluster. If the 
weather continues cold, they may 
starve with honey almost in reach. 

At this time, more than at any 
other, populous colonies prove best. 
They eat less than weak ones, keep 
their brood warm and can afford to 
lose a few bees of those who venture 
out after water and early pollen. 

If they are plentifully supplied 
with honey and breed vigorously, 
the bees may be kept contented at 
home if a little thin, warm syrup is 
given them in the evening. They 
should not be fed in day time, for 
fear of inducing robbing. 

Do not remove bees from the cellar 
until a warm day comes. If possible, 
put the colonies back on the stand 
they occupied before winter. We 
have very positive evidence that some 
of them, at least, remember their 
fall location. 





A French-Canadian 
Bee Magazine 

“L ’Abeille” (The Bee), a 12-page: 
magazine in the French language, 
made its bow to the beekeepers of 
the Province of Quebec in January, 
too late for review in our February 
number. 

“L ’Abeille” is published under the 
patronage of the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture of the Province of Quebe:, 
by Mr. C. Vaillancourt, chief apiarist 
of that Department, at Quebec. 

It is too early to judge of the fu- 
ture of this magazine. But we know 
that the Province of Quebec, in the 
short summers that it enjoys usually 
furnishes as much honey, to the bees, 
as some of our most favored regions. 
To illustrate this, we will quote from 
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a private letter to us, from Mr. 
Jacques Verret, concerning the past 
summer, which was 
able: 


very unfavor- 


“Our crop has been poor, an aver- 
age of 30 pounds per colony, with 
an increase of only 35 on an apiary 
of 89 colonies. The colonies sold 
brought $15 each and the price of 
honey is 25 to 28 cents per 
pound. For the year 1919 we are 
asking $21.50 for colonies of common 
bees and $25 for Italians.” 

If we figure that the expense of 
hives and for 
amounted to half the selling prices, 
which is certainly sufficient, there 
was still a profit of over $10 per col- 
ony, spring count, on this Quebec 
apiary in a season much under av- 
erage. 

This indicates a thrifcy condition 
and is surely an’inducement for the 
beekeepers of Quebec to sustain a 
magazine devoted to their industry. 
We wish che new 
luck. 


from 


supplies colonies 


mac¢azine good 


A New Interest in Bees 

There never was a time when our 
educational institutions were giving 
so much attention to bees as now. 
More than half of the agricultural 
colleges now support beekeeping 
courses. Boys’ and girls’ bee clubs 
are becoming popular and beekeep- 
ing short courses and conventions 
are matters of every-day occurrence. 
Following the California series of 
short courses for commercial honey- 
producers, the University of New 
York offers a similar course. Short 
courses of a more general nature 
are also offered at Kansas and On- 
tario Agricultural Colleges. It is ex- 
pected that several other States will 
announce such courses for the spring 
months. 

In times gone by conventions were 
infrequent and the journals reported 
the proceedings rather fully. To do 
that now would be an impossibility, 
since state and county meetings of 
beekeepers are held everywhere with 
increasing frequency. 


A Franco-American-Palestine 
Beekeeper 

We quote the following from a let- 
ter of our old friend Ph. J. Balden- 
sperger: 

Nice, December 2, 1918. 

Received your kind letter of No- 
vember 2, a few days in advance of 
the number containing my article on 
Punics, and was glad to see that you 


appreciate fully my views, in another 
article from your pen. 
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We have them at last; thanks to 
the Yanks, in a great measure, and 
we have our Alsace-Lorraine back 
again. When I was a boy, in Jerusa- 
lem, I heard that ghastly music of 
the “Sedantag.” I went to France in 
1875 and enlisted for five years, hop- 
ing to take back the lost provinces. 
But it was too soon. Back to the 
Orient, in 1881, I first read the 
American Bee Journal and Gleanings, 
when I met D. A. Jones and Benton. 
Then I became engaged to an Ameri- 


can young lady and married her in 
1884 


This sealed my alliance with Amer- 
ica. Now the dream has come true. 
Vive la Republique Universelle. 

How much I was touched by the 
letter of Sevalle, in the September 
number, I cannot express; but your 
broad views on our future humanity 
almost surpassed me. Yet I heartily 
thank you for your idea of inviting 
all _beekeepers at one table, not 
omitting * * * Berlepsch and Dzi- 
erzon. That was grand, at a moment 
when the armistice was not yet 
signed, not yet in view. 

We are expecting your President, 
and hope peace on earth will be re- 
stored for good. 

Thanking you once more, I am, 

Ph. J. BALDENSPERGER. 
Downward Trend of Prices 

As this is written newspaper re- 
ports announce a sharp decline in the 
piece of butterfat, with the further 
statement that a second drop is to be 
expected shortly. Several other arti- 
cles show a downward trend. As yet 
there has been no decided drop in 
honey prices, owing to the fact that 
the supply in the hands of the pro- 
ducers has almost been exhausted. A 
few concerns are offering honey at 
slightly lower prices and it is not to 
be expected that the present ex- 
tremely high quotations will hold for 
another crop. There never was a 
time when beekeepers needed to or- 
ganize as now. Within a few years 
past honey sold at ruinous prices, 
which were shortly followed by 
prices higher than the most opti- 
mistic thought possible. It is highly 
important just now that the beekeep- 
ers take prompt action to stimulate 
interest in the use of honey as a sta- 
ple product to prevent the return to 
the disastrously low levels of the re- 
cent past. 

When the new crop starts to move 
the test may come. If there should 
be a decided break in market prices 
it may be hard to raise again to a 
living scale. Beekeepers should 
study advertising during the coming 
months as never before. We don’t 
expect war prices but we must have 
a profit above the cost of production. 
We cannot afford to let the public 
forget to ask for honey. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BEE CLUBS 


An Account of a Most Successful Bee Club Which Under the Leadership of 
Charles A. Boyle, is Attracting Nation-wide Attention. 


NE of the most practical educa- 
tional enterprises of recent 
years is the boys’ and girls’ 

club work. The success of the corn 
clubs, pig clubs, calf clubs and can- 
ning clubs has been remarkable. The 
bee club offered some more serious 
obstacles, but it has remained for 
Charles A. Boyle, of Kansas, to make 
it a success. Boyle is the district 
club leader at Emporia, and became 
interested in the possibilities of bee 
clubs early in his experience as a 
club leader. Several bee clubs were 
started by others only to fizzle out, 
or had secured a very moderate de- 
gree of success. The difficulties be- 
came more apparent after the work 
was under way, and he decided that 
the bee clubs are of sufficient import- 
ance to justify specializing with them. 
Mr. Herbert Popense, County Agent, 
has actively co-operated with Mr. 
Boyle. 

To avoid possible disappointment, 
boys or girls whose parents did not 
already have bees were not encour- 
aged to take up the bee club work, 
but rather something with which 
they were already familiar. The de- 
sign was not to induce more people 
to keep bees, but to improve the bee- 
keeping on the farms where bees are 
kept. The results are particularly 
striking, because the work is being 
carried on in a county where there 
was, at the time the clubs were or- 
ganized, no commercial beekeeping. 
Most of the bees were kept on the 
let alone plan. As is usually the 
case in such communities, no way of 
production was known except to put 
sections on the hive and take what 
the bees placed therein. In a good 
season, a super or more of honey was 
secured; in a poor season, nothing. 
Swarms were the rule, and the profit 


shown by the bees was not such as to 
encourage a large investment in bee- 
keeping. The enthusiasm shown for 
the bee club was not great the first 
season. It was necessary first to 
demonstrate the possibilities of bee- 
keeping with up-to-date equipment 
and methods. 

The club was organized in the 
spring of 1917 with twelve members. 
On the advice of Mr. Boyle, all joined 
in the purchase of an extracting out- 
fit, which was carried from place to 
place and used by the members as 
needed. This reduced the expendi- 
ture for equipment much below what 
would otherwise have been neces- 
sary. 

The leader was wise in inducing 
the members to begin by producing 
extracted honey, for the production 
of comb honey is a skilled opera- 
tion, successful only in the hands of 
an expert. The purchase of a part- 
nership extracting outfit also, by re- 
ducing expenses, made it easier for 
some of the boys to get started. 

The writer enjoyed two days spent 
with Mr. Boyle and the club mem- 
bers last June. The zeal of the mem- 
bers was contagious, and he returned 
home very enthusiastic for bee clubs. 
A good leader is essential, for there 
are so many perplexing problems, 
which the novice is called upon to 
meet, that he is likely to become dis- 
couraged if left to himself. Mr. 
Boyle makes frequent visits to the 
members and assists them with their 
problems. One boy says: “I am 
thinking about getting some of my 
chums to go into the bee contest 
next year, as we get acquainted with 
so many boys over the country when 
we have club meetings. Then Mr. 
Boyle, our County Club Leader, takes 
such an interest in us that it is a real 
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The boys like to compare notes on frequent occasions. 





Who doubts but that this boy gets a lot of fun 
from his bees? 


pleasure to take an 
and go with him to 
other fellow is doing.” 

The parents all seem as enthusi- 
astic as the club members, appreci- 
ating the value of the effort on the 
part of the youngsters. The success 
of the first year can be measured 
somewhat by the membership of the 
second year, increased from twelve 
to fifty, only three of the second year 
members failing to complete the sea- 
son’s work. 

The boy who has bees in a stand- 
ard hive at the beginning has an ad- 
vantage as far as the showing from 
his crop is concerned, but he misses 
some experience which the box-hive 
member gets. As soon as conditions 
are favorable, the bees in boxes are 
transferred to standard hives, with 
full sheets of foundation. The mem- 
bers are required to keep an accurate 
record of the cost of the whole 
transaction from the beginning to 
the end of the season. The value of 
the colony is estimated at the start, 
cost of equipment added, and this is 
deducted from the value of the honey 
harvested, to show the actual net 
profit secured. The members are 
thus given a sample of good business 
methods. They are furnished with 
blanks to be filled out at the close of 
the season, showing in detail the 
practice followed, amount of increase 
and honey, price for which it was 
sold, kind of equipment used, etc. In 
addition, each member writes a story 
of his beekeeping experience, follow- 
ing an outline furnished by the 
leader, 


afternoon off 
see what the 




















The girls are as enthusiastic as the boys. 


These reports make interesting 
reading. The boys tell intimate ex- 
periences which are worth while, in 
addition to the profits from their 
venture. Except in a few cases, the 
members paid all expenses for new 
equipment, and showed a substantial 
profit besides. Although the past 
season has not been favorable for 
honey production, being below the 
average, the extremely high prices 
prevailing have been very encourag- 
ing to those who have had honey for 
sale. The first prize winner, Dale 
Stout, showed a profit of $39 from his 
colony, with 130 pounds of honey sold 
at 30 cents per pound. Since his col- 
ony had paid for itself the previous 
year, his venture showed no expen- 
diture. Edward Palmer came next, 
with a total income from his colony 
of $37.50 and an expenditure of $3.85, 
leaving a profit of $33.65. 

Clarence Morlok has reason to be 
proud of his record, as he was able 
to produce 113% pounds of extracted 
Honey from his one colony, while his 
father only had 200 pounds of comb 
honey from 14 colonies. 

One boy was ridiculed by a neigh- 
bor for taking up with Boyle’s new- 
fangled notions. This boy produced 
more than twice as much honey from 
his one hive as the neighbor did from 
fifty colonies. “He who laughs last 
laughs best.” 

When Samuel Wingert decided to 
join the bee club his father was not 
much impressed, and thought he 
could buy enough honey to last the 
family two years with the money the 
boy proposed to put into new equip- 
ment. Mrs. Wingert sided with Sam- 
uel, and he started out to see what 
he could do. After paying back the 
money which his mother advanced to 
buy the hives, Samuel’s bees did so 
well that the best colony showed a 
profit of $19.30, with the second one 
nearly as good. Samuel is to be 
congratulated in justifying his moth- 
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er’s faith so abundantly the first sea- 
son. 


Edward McMilland, Clarence Glad- 
felter, Lester Ptacek, Edwin Collins 
and James Morris all showed a profit 
of at least $18 from their best colo- 
nies. Some of the members had only 
one colony, while others had several. 
The contest was for largest produc- 
tion from one colony. 


The Emporia Gazette called the 
club members “the Honey Bunch,” 
and gave an extended account of the 
season’s work. The influenza epi- 
demic prevented the display of the 
product, which had been planned for 
early fall. 


There is no means of estimating 
the value of such work among the 
young folks. They are taught the 
best methods of caring for the bees, 
and whether they keep only a few 
colonies to supply the family table or 
take up beekeeping seriously, they 
will be prepared to get the largest 
return for the labor expended. In 
spite of the fact that the boys were 
in a contest to show the largest pro- 
duction, one boy writes that he left 
an extra super of honey on the hive 
for safety in wintering. He reasons 
that, if it is not all needed, he can 
remove it at the beginning of the 
honeyflow next June. Here is an im- 
portant lesson for many an old bee- 
man. With prices ruling high, there 
is a constant temptation to remove 
the surplus too closely and thus de- 
prive the bees of a sufficient reserve 
with which to build up early the fol- 
lowing spring. Many a good crop is 
lost because the beekeeper is too 
short-siguted to provide for next sea- 
son at the close of this year’s crop. 


The members of the Lyons County 
Bee Club may rest assured that the 
American Bee Journal is watching 
with much interest the growth of 
their club. The writer expects to 
visit them again in the future. We 
confidently predict that some of the 
members will make expert beekeep- 
ers, who will produce honey by the 
car load ere many years. 
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Progressive Beekeeping in Mexico 
By P. Provensal 


~-N November, 1917, I had the pleas- 

I ure of making the readers of the 

American Bee Journal acquainted 
with some of the conditions of bee- 
keeping in Mexico and the chances of 
success. 

Perhaps in these times of food 
shortage and economy, when such 
great efforts are made to produce a 
sufficiency for the world, a detail of 
a two years’ experience in Mexico 
will illustrate the possibilities of bee- 
keeping as a “side line,” in order to 
increase the production of honey. 

First let me repeat what | find in 
“The Hive and Honey-Bee” by Lang- 
stroth and Dadant: “The sooner 
those abandon beekeeping who con- 
sider the proper care of their bees as 
too much trouble, the better for 
themselves and their unfortunate 
bees.” I believe that beekeeping, for 
the beginners as well as for the pro- 
fessional beekeeper, is a science of 
detail, of daily attention and of con- 
stant study. 

Having had occasion, during my 
travels as professor of the French 
language, to visit a number of well- 
managed apiaries and to be present 
at diverse manipulations, I became 
convinced that those alone who take 
enthusiastic interest in the bees, who 
care for their apiaries and look after 
the needs of the colonies, can be suc- 
cessful in beekeeping 

After settling in Uruapan, where 
many fruit trees grow, such as or- 
ange trees, citrus fruits, etc., I con- 
cluded to buy a hive of bees. At the 
same time, I read several bee-books: 
“Las Abejas,” by J. De Boer, a well- 
printed book with abundant illustra- 
tions, sold for $1 by the Agricultural 
Department of Mexico; “Bees,” by 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Washington, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 447; “First Les- 
sons in Beekeeping,” by C. P. Da- 
dant; and lastly “L’Apiculture Mod- 
erne,” by A. L. Clement. 

A little later I bought from a “ran- 
chero” some 20 hives similar to those 








Mr Boyle makes frequent visits to the members of the club and assists them with their 
problems, 
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shown on the cover page of the 
American Bee Journal of July last, 
tree logs, square boxes, etc. The first 
ten hives were brought to me on the 
backs of donkeys, with an experi- 
ence similar to that related by my 
friend Brenner, in San Domingo, 
page 194 of June, 1918, but with 
poorer luck, for he had them all de- 
livered in good condition, while I 
lost four of mine through the break- 
ing of the combs and daubing of the 
bees with honey. The other 10 colo- 
nies were delivered in good condition, 
having been brought on the backs of 
human porters, at great cost. 

I transferred all those colonies 
after the method described in -Da- 
dant’s “Bee Primer,” into movable- 
frame hives, with very good success 
and the honey which I saved in the 
transfer was sufficient to make up 
for the four colonies lost in transit. 

I then increased my colonies by 
artificial divisions, and succeeded 
quite well, so that in March, 1918, I 
had 50 colonies and had more than 
doubled my capital, besides averaging 
about 20 pounds of honey per colony 
and at total of 30 pounds of beeswax. 
I do not know of any business in 
which the profits can be so large in 
so short a space of time. 

I do not wish to go beyond 50 colo- 
nies, first because I am a “side liner” 
and have other occupations. Besides, 
I am as yet uninformed as to the real 
resources of the country, in honey. 
I will learn more during the present 
season, which began in September 
and will end in March. 

In the picture shown (cover page), 
the covers have been removed from 
the front rows, so as to show the 
style of hives which I use. 

The parts which support the hives 
are intended to keep them out of the 
moisture, for in the rainy season it 
rains every day, and the soil is con- 
stantly damp. 

My apiary is in the suburbs of the 
city of Uruapan, in a garden planted 
with divers fruit trees, as are all the 
gardens in the vicinity. We have 
several important sources of honey, 
chayote and chayotello, which yield 
white honey; later the orange trees 
and other citrus fruits, but it is diffi- 
cult to have honey specially from one 
kind, as all bloom about the same 
time. 

The roofs of my hives are made 
with thin shingles, “tejamanil,” 
much as are used all through Mexico, 
on cottages. The temperature of the 
hives is much lower under them than 
it would be in the open sunshine, in 
this hot country. 

Uruapan, Mexico. 


Getting Colonies Ready for Honey 
Flow 
By Joseph S. Scott 


THINK that I have read some- 
where tha* the bees should be at 
a certain point of development, in 
the spring, after the winter’s decline 
and that they should reach this point 
just as the honey flow comes. Is 
this so? Will a week later or a week 
sooner do? I think that all will con- 
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The club leader insists on full sheets of foun- 
dation, wired combs and up-to-date equip- 
ment. These boys will make expert beemen. 


cede that if the bees in a hive reach 
their highest development or the 
point in question a week later than 
the beginning of the honey flow they 
will certainly not gather the crop 
that could have been gathered had 
they been at this point a week 
sooner. Now let us suppose that 
they reach this point a week before 
the flow comes, what will the result 
be? Can they be held at this point? 
Will a hive of bees that reaches this 
point stay there for a week and then 
gather a full crop of honey, even 
though they show no inclination to 
swarm? 

I don’t think so. I think that we 
have got to get the bees in a certain 
condition to gather honey and that 
if the flow is a few days later or 
sooner than this point of develop- 
ment we will lose a large part of 
the crop. 

What this point is that I am talk- 
ing about I can hardly say; but it is 
at a stage where there are more bees 
fit for the field than at any other 
time. The point is reached by cer- 
tain things; first, the daily laying of 
the queen, the proportion of eggs to 
larve, to nurse bees, to field bees, 
and there i only one time for it af- 
ter the bees start their activities in 
the spring. A few days later may 
show more field bees, but more of 
them may be required as nurse bees, 
or, in other words, where there are 
more field bees there is a shortage 
of nurse bees, and so no more, nor 
probably as many, field bees would 
or could go to the field. 

“There is a tide in the affairs of 
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men which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune.” Is it not true of bees? 

I know that this spring I stuck 
pretty close to 200 hives of bees and 
all had plenty of stores; in fact, I 
took a lot away from them after 
spring had opened, and they were 
getting a little scattering nectar. On 
the 3lst of March I wrote to a friend 
of mine and told him this: “If the 
tupelo comes tomorrow week (April 
8), I think that my bees will be in a 
position to get every drop there is.” 
Instead of the 8th, tupelo began on 
the 4th. I put a hive on the scales 
and on the 5th they gained 5 pounds; 
on the 6th 7 pounds; on the morning 
of the 7th it was raining hard and 
rained all day and turned cold that 
night and there was heavy frost, 
with high, cold winds for three or 
four days, and the bees did not get 
out until about the. 14th. A few 
hives swarmed the following week, 
but here is my crop record: Out of 
three yards, with 70 hives in each, 
one yard had three hives with a su- 
per full each, one yard had four 
hives with one to two supers full 
each, and one yard had six hives with 
a super or two each, and the rest of 
the hives in these yards only gave 
me an average of five pounds to the 
hive. 

Now, there you are! Thirteen hives 
gave me an average of at least 40 
pounds to the hive and the rest gave 
me an average of about five pounds. 

Thirteen hives against one hundred 
and ninety. I know that these were 
not in any better shape than the rest. 
I am not certain, but suppose that 
they were not in as good shape when 
the flow started, but developed to 
this point during the cold spell, and 
so were in shape to get this honey 
when it warmed up, while the other 
hives, that were in better shape, had 
passed this point of development and 
so went to pieces, or did not get 
honey that was there for them to 
get. 

If I am not correct in my deduc- 
tions, will some one please explain 
this to me: 

Why is it that of two hundred 
hives of bees in fine shape, only thir- 
teen gather any surplus to mention, 
after a week of unfavorable weather? 

Could the queens, during the three 
or four days of the beginning of the 
flow, have taken a spurt of laying 
that would give a very much larger 
number of larve to feed, that this in- 
creased number caused too many old 
bees to act as nurse bees? Or could 
the bees, after being confined to the 
hive for a week, sulk and refuse to 
take much part in gathering a crop? 

I do know this much, I lost my 
spring crop with plenty of bees to 
gather it, and would like to know the 
reason why. 


I also would like to know what I 
could have done to prevent this or a 
recurrence of it. It is very probable 
that such a case will come up again, 
as the weather is always very uncer- 
tain in early spring when tupelo is 
due to bloom, and if I can “hold the 
bees” I want to know how. 

While the cold spell caused a few 
to swarm, out of the 200 only about 
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25 swarmed, which I think is not un- 
reasonable when you think of 200 
hives ready to gather a crop. It is 
very reasonable to suppose that that 
many would get the swarming fever 
over being crowded and having to 
stay iff\the hives inactive for nearly 
a week At least I looked for more 
to swarm. 

I can look ahead and judge very 
closely when tupelo will begin to 
yield. I can also get my. bees in a 
very fair shape to get this honey 
when it comes; I will never hope to 
have any bees in any better shape to 
gather a honey crop than I had mine 
last spring. 

They had the bees, they were not 
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short of room. All were run for ex- 
tracted honey and all had mostly 
drawn combs. Those that did not 
have full supers of drawn comb had 
at least 80 per cent drawn comb and 
the other 20 per cent full sheets of 
foundation. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
the psychological moment for the 
bees and the honey flow did not come 
together; that is,the bees were kept 
from working for a week and when 
they did work, the chance had gone. 
Counting out those that swarmed I 
still had a percentage of 87 that were 
in fine shape to get the nectar, but 
only 7 per cent did get the nectar. 

Mt. Pleasant Ala. 
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Demuth explaining the mysteries of the hive. 


A Great Beekeeping Teacher 

When a fellow settles on his life 
work early, he gets a good start to- 
ward his goal, while his schoolmates 
are experimenting with various pos- 
sibilities. George S. Demuth took up 
beekeeping at 14 years of age and 
paid for his first colony by making 
fires and cleaning the school house 
at 5 cents per day. It took 110 days’ 
work to raise the $5.50 necessary to 
get that first hive of bees. It took 
the savings of another long period to 
get the dollar necessary to pay for a 
year’s subscription to the American 
Bee Journal. To the impatient boy, 
the period between the time when 
the dollar was sent and the first copy 
arrived was one of the longest in his 
life. From a neighbor he borrowed 
Gleanings so as not to miss anything 
worth while in the way of beekeep- 
ing lore. 

With a net increase of three 
swarms and the sale of $6 worth of 
honey from the one colony the first 
year, the venture may be regarded as 
successful. 

We next find him rigging up a 


home-made saw, with a mower wheel 
to furnish the power, to cut out sec- 
tions from basswood  cordwood. 
Later he made hives for all his neigh- 
bors and soon was embarked in the 
supply business on a great scale—for 
a boy. The time soon came when the 
supply business was a nuisance to 
him, because it interfered with his 
beekeeping, and he dropped it. 

Demuth is one of the most expert 
honey producers in America and has 
practiced migratory beekeeping in 
Indiana for more than twenty years. 
In the natural order of events he was 
selected as State Bee Inspector of 
his State and served in that capacity 
for three years before he went to 
Washington as Assistant Apiculturist 
in 1911. 

Those who have seen him at con- 
ventions and short courses are en- 
thusiastic about his work as a 
teacher of beekeeping. Seldom do 
we find the practical and theoretical 
so fully combined in the same indi- 
vidual. Demuth is a great beekeeper 
and a great teacher. 
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Bee Paralysis 


By H. Brenner 


BOUT eight or ten years ago I 
A read for the first time of the 
damages wrought by paralysis 
in Australia and saw descriptions of 
whole townships totally swept clean 
of bee life as a result of it. About 
four years ago, in early spring, in 
our home apiary, about one-half of 
my own colonies became affected 
with it, but without serious resulting 
harm, as the disease svon disappeared 
of its own accord without any treat- 
ment of any kind by me. This caused 
me to study the disease to ascertain 
the reason why in Australia the colo- 
nies should be killed out and why in 
my home yard only a few were af- 
fected, and even they soon shook off 
the symptoms of the disorder. 

My records showed that those af- 
fected by the disease had been fed at 
the end of January and early Febru- 
ary with a thin honey and watery 
syrup. We had reduced one part 
honey with three parts of water and 
had made a very thin nectar-like solu- 
tion. It happens that we extracted 
these colonies late in the previous 
fall, honey being in great demand 
and very high in price in our local 
market. We noted that every colony 
which we fed in the early spring for 
brood rearing developed symptoms 
of paralysis. At that time we fed 
with Alexander feeders, and I no- 
ticed after a few days of feeding that 
there was a smell as of vinegar or 
fermentation in the apiary, but at 
the time I paid no very great atten- 
tion to it, as the bees seemed to be 
doing very well and brood rearing 
went right along with apparently 
good results. When, later, the par- 
alysis became apparent in the yard it 
gave me the first idea that soured 
honey might be the cause of it. 

During a visit to California three 
years ago, one of my hosts called my 
attention to a bad case of paralysis 
in one of his apiaries. I remembered 
my own experience and advised him 
to fill some combs with fresh sugar 
syrup and put it in the brood nest. 
He did so and the disease immedi- 
ately disappeared. 

Last year I came across an article 
by our Mr. E. G. Le Stourgeon, in 
one of the southern agricultural pa- 
pers, disclosing May sickness, or bee 
paralysis. Le Stourgeon knows the 
theories and writings of every writer 
on bee culture, so that he can quote 
verbatim from Crane, Dr. Miller, 
Doolittle and other authorities, and 
he swears by them. In consequence, 
he referred to and described the bac- 
teria theory, the apparent epidemic 
nature of the disease and such cures 
as the sprinkling with sulphur, etc., 
but he inclined to the belief that ex- 
cessive dampness in the hives, caus- 
ing moldy combs and damp air, was 
the cause of the disease. I told him 
that this was not the case with our 
Texas and southern California par- 
alysis, and I believed it was nothing 
but bad stores or fermented nectar, 
which are only used by the bees 
when there are no good stores to be 
had, that cause the disorder. We 
argued quite a while over the matter 
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till I proposed to take the stores out 
of a strong colony and feed some 
soured nectar to prove my conten- 
tion as to the origin of the malady. 
We selected a strong, healthy colony 
and in a few days I produced for 
him a perfectly typical case of par- 
alysis. We had good luck, too, for 
the experiment, as we had a spell of 
bad weather during which the bees 
could not fly and bring in new, fresh 
nectar from the fields. The bees 
will positively not use inferior or 
damaged honey if the hives contain 
good food, or if a source of supply is 
available. If the bees upon which we 
tried this experiment could have 
brought in nectar during this time 
I do not think the disease would have 
appeared, as the nurse bees would 
not have used the soured stuff we 
furnished them. They will store any 
sweet available at any time, but will 
use only the choicest for brood rear- 
ing. 


After it was established to the sat- 
isfaction of Le Stourgeon that I 
could produce the disease at will he 
raised the point that where the dis- 
ease was a menace to beekeeping it 
had been described as being of a more 
or less epidemic nature and that some 
had even claimed it was contagious. 
I then took the combs from the dis- 
eased colonies and gave them to oth- 
ers in the apiary which had plenty 
of stores and at the same time gave 
the diseased colony some _ sealed 
frames of honey and a frame of 
freshly made sugar syrup. 


The result was the immediate re- 
covery of the diseased colony, and 
none of the others developed the 
symptoms or appeared in any way 
affected by harboring the diseased 
combs . This disposed of the conta- 
gion theory and the epidemic feature. 


So far as our portion of South 
Texas is concerned, and considering 
my experience in Southern Califor- 
nia, I would say that there is no use 
being at all anxious about this dis- 
ease, as the smallest amount of good, 
wholesome honey or nectar furnished 
to an affected colony will immedi- 
ately stop its course. In fact, in our 
Own apiaries we do not pay any at- 
tention to it, as we have always, in 
fair weather, some nectar coming in. 
The presence of new nectar, or of 
good, wholesome stores, causes the 
disease to immediately disappear 
without any aid or manipulation on 
the part of the apiarist. Often, late 
in the fall, and sometimes in the 
early spring, we cannot prevent the 
bees from gathering sour syrups or 
sweets that will sour from fermenta- 
_tion, such as decayed fruits, melon 
rinds, etc. 


The above observations cover my 
knowledge of the disease in the 
South. I do not doubt at all the ex- 
perience so often described by oth- 
ers, and it may be possible that there 
are two diseases with practically the 
same symptoms. The best authori- 
ties on bee culture seem to feel pret- 
ty well assured of the epidemic, if 
not actually contagious, nature of 
the disease, and some of them place 
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its origin in a specific bacillus as a 
well demonstrated fact. They may 
be correct, but I feel thoroughly con- 
vinced that I have discovered the 
cause and cure of the disease, as I 
have seen it. 


One thing I wish to partiularly em- 
phasize, in my belief that it is the use 
of soured honey in brood rearing 
that causes the disease, is the fact 
that I have never noticed a non- 
plumaged bee to have the swollen ab- 
domen and other symptoms. I think 
that only the nurse bees are affected 
and then only when they are pre- 
paring food from unfit stores for the 
young. The young brood is also not 
damaged in a colony having the dis- 
ease, and apparently it is while the 
soured nectar is in the stomachs of 
the nurses that the harm is done. 


E. G. Le Stourgeon says: 
“Our own experience has been that 
this disease only appears in damp 


weather, or just after a protracted . 


rainy spell, and usually upon exam- 
ination of the affected hive we have 
found it to be one of the most popu- 
lous in the apiary and that some of 
the combs are musty from lack of 
ventilation. This suggested open 
ventilation and sunshine as a cure 
and many experiments have proven 
it. Our opinion is that soured or 
partly soured honey is eaten by the 
bees, causing the paralysis above de- 
scribed. A few days of good hot 
sunshine will usually check the trou- 
ble. The cure can be aided by trans- 
ferring into a dry, clean hive and 
providing plenty of ventilation. Es- 
pecially is it well to raise the hive off 
the damp ground.” 

If Mr. Le Stourgeon’s plan of 
treatment should prove equally effec- 
tive in other hands, beekeepers will 
owe him a debt of gratitude, espe- 
cially those living so far south that 
bee paralysis is a very serious mat- 
ter. But it need not be wondered at 
if there be some skepticism in the 
case, since so many cures have here- 
tofore been offered with great confi- 
dence, Only to fail when tried later. 
The sulphur treatment has_ been 
given, not because very certainly 
known to be infallible, but because 
endorsed by O. O. Poppleton, one of 
the reliable veterans of great experi- 
ence. 

“The statement that bacilli are to 
blame for the disease is given on the 
authority of Cheshire, who, on page 
568, Vol. II, describes the disease and 
says that in every case he has found 
the diseased bees filled with a bacil- 
lus that he has named Bacillus Gay- 
toni. It may not be out of place to 
remark in passing that even if Mr. 
Le Stourgeon should be entirely 
right as to sour honey causing the 
disease, that by no means establishes 
an alibi for the bacillus in question.” 


Cc. CM. 


(Let us add, also, that the Isle of 
Wight disease, which is very similar 
to paralysis, and to the May disease 
of the European continent, is cer- 
tainly a contagion for which the 
“nosema apis” has been held respon- 
sible. We are still in the dark on all 
these points——C. P. D.) 
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Introducing Virgins 

HAVE just been reading the 

American Bee Journal, and find 

an article with this heading: 
“Care of Queens,” by C. C. Miller, 
where a correspondent asks: “Could 
you not give some advice in the 
American Bee Journal as to how vir- 
gins should be handled from the 
hatching cage to egg laying?” 

The doctor and the editor seem 
to think it is rather a knotty problem 
to introduce virgin queens. (January 
American Bee Journal, page 17.) 

Allow me to answer that question. 

Let us suppose I have 12 virgins, 
all hatched. I want these queens in- 
troduced just as soon as I can do so, 
but some other work may delay the 
game, and I won’t have the time to 
spare until some of them are 4 or 5 
days, perhaps 8 or 10 days old. I 
don’t worry about them, having them 
caged with plenty of food in the 
cage. 

When I have thé time to do this lit- 
tle stunt of introducing, I go to a 
strong colony, touch them up a little 
with smoke, knock a few times on 
the hive to let them know I’m com- 
ing, so they will eat a little, and be 
in good humor when I get inside. I 
first look for the old queen and place 
the frame she is on outside of the 
hive opposite the side I am working, 
so she will be safe. I have a box 
made of screen wire the same as bees 
are shipped in when sold by the 
pound, with a hole in the end of the 
cage, the wood part, which admits a 
large funnel, 12 inches at the top, 
tapering to about 2 inches at bottom. 
This funnel is placed so the small 
end will go down through the hole in 
the cage for 3 or 4 inches, so the bees 
can’t find their way out. The box 
also has a large lid for removing the 
bees when desired. Be sure and have 
this funnel-box ready before doing 
anything with the bees. 

When the frame with queen and 
adhering bees is placed gently out- 
side, lift out another frame that is 
well covered with bees and shake 
them off the comb into the funnel, so 
they will all tumble down through 
the hole into the cage. Then get an- 
other frame covered with bees, and 
do likewise. Then put the queen 
back where you got her and close the 
hive. Proceed to another strong 
colony and do the same thing; keep 
going till you have about 3 quarts of 
bees in the cage. I never take more 
than 2 frames of bees from each 
colony. Bear in mind the bees that 
go through the funnel are so fright- 
ened that there is no danger of their 
quarreling. 

Now take out the funnel and close 
the hole so the bees can’t get out. 

Take this cage of bees to the cellar, 
or any dark, cool place, and leave 
them there for about 24 hours. I 
have been successful by leaving them 
there for only 8 or 10 hours, but I be- 
lieve 24 hours is safer. 

Have in readiness 12 small boxes 
about 6 inches square, with an en- 
trance about 1 inch long by three- 
eighths of an inch deep, covered with 
screen wire; drive tacks in the bot- 
tom of these small hives, so that they 
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will extend up from the bottom one- 
fourth of an inch. This is for 3 1- 
pound sections to rest upon, close to 
the back of the hive. Have one sec- 
tion full or honey; the other two 
empty; or have the center one 
empty anyway. 

Place these small hives where you 
want them, 3 or 4 feet apart. Now 
get your virgin queens, cages and all, 
place them in a basket, or in your 
pockets. Then get your cage of bees 
that is in the cellar, carry it 
out to the little queen-mating yard, 
set your caged bees down, sprinkle 
them with water, just enough so they 
cannot fly; shake them up and down 
in the cage till they all look pretty 
wet (of course not too wet). Now 
take the lid off the cage and scoop 
out about one-half pint of bees and 
drop into the little hive. Shake one 
of your virgin queens in with them 
and close the hive. The next day 
take away the screen wire from the 
entrance and your little swarms will 
go to work. In about a week you 
will find a nice laying queen. 

As soon as you find eggs in the 
combs, remove the queen, and intro- 
duce her to a stronger nucleus or full 
colony; for if you leave her with 
such a small colony she seems to get 
dissatisfied, and some way disappears. 
I generally start new colonies with 
these small ones by placing the 3 
sections, bees, queen and all, in a 
standard-size hive and give them a 
frame of hatching brood from some 
strong colony. Just set the sections 
in a row, along beside the frame of 
brood, and slip in a division-board. 
You can soon build these nuclei up to 
good strong colonies by adding 
brood and honey occasionally. Of 
course, you can make these nuclei 
as large as you wish at the begin- 
ning. I only suggested one-half pint 
of bees for convenience. But don’t 
give them any brood or eggs, for they 
will sometimes kill the virgin queen 
if you do. 

I consider this method absolutely 
safe for introducing virgin queens, or 
laying queens, and I believe it is the 
best and safest way to introduce 
queens of great value. These small 
nuclei can be made with wire screen 
bottoms so, when the queen is re- 
moved, you can unite them with an- 
other colony, if you wish, by placing 
them in an empty super over the 
colony, having the wire cloth bot- 
tom next the frames, and leaving 
them thus for two days. Then smoke 
them a little and release them. I 
find this a pretty good way to intro- 
duce the new laying queens. Of 
course, I kill the old queen first, or 
about 24 hours before releasing this 
small nucleus. 

RAY MOORE, New Salem, III. 


Fumigation for Bee Disease 


AVING observed that modern 
disinfecting for disease is gen- 
erally carried out by means of 

fumes and not by sprays, this set me 
to thinking as to what gas to use for 
Isle of Wight disease, the first symp- 
tom of which seems to be “crawling,” 
and then the bees disappear; in fact, 
the symptoms seem to'be similar to 
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what I read lately in one of your pa- 
pers about ‘Disappearing Disease.” 
I decided to try the fumes of chlorine 
as given off by commercial chloride 
of lime, known also technically as 
35% bleaching powder. In 1917, early 
june, I saw my bees crawling about 
the walks, so on the principle of 
“isill or cure” I laid half a teaspoon- 
ful at the hive 2ntrance and awaited 
results. Greatly to my surprise and 
del ghi. the bees seemed to quite ap- 
prove of the perfume znd apparently 
tas:ed the chloride, at the same time 
faun‘rg furiously. Cn seeing such a 
resuit, I put a ridge of about half an 
irch in front of the hive entrance, 
so that every bez entering or leaving 
had to pass through the fumes. 
Crawling ceased in a day or two and 
my stocks did well as long as the 
good weather lasied and came 
through the winter well. Here I may 
say that our bees are wintered in the 
open and fly any fine day; mine were 
all flying on the 15th of December. 

Along last spring J cleaned the 
alighting-board frequently with a so- 
lution of chloride till May. In June 
I got a new stock, which had 
swarmed on the 6th, and it did very 
well, and all was right on the 18th, 
when the weather broke down, and 
from then until July 3 they did little 
but keep themselves. The morning 
of July 3 being fine, I went to in- 
spect and found this lot crawling in 
all directions. I at once put down 
chloride, and things became normal 
in a couple of days. The summer 
continued the worst on record, how- 
ever, and I did not get a good har- 
vest, but, as already said, these 
stocks are all well today. 

When I discovered this disease I 
went round my neighbors, to find any 
number of stocks similarly affected; 
most cases were sudden, but three 
had been bad some time. In cases 
where chloride of lime was applied, 
crawling ceased, same as with mine, 
and a small crop was gotten. In cases 
where no chloride was laid, crawling 
ceased in 6 to 8 days so long as the 
queen was getting plenty, but the dis- 
ease broke out again later on honey 
flow failing, and in one apiary I 
know of, these non-treated stocks are 
now dead—about 6 stocks. 

The three cases of undoubted Isle 
of Wight were in the hands of good, 
keen men, and in addition to the out- 
side treatment they put about one- 
quarter ounce doses inside the hives 
fresh every week and also fed lightly. 
In all three cases crawling ceased, 
and today bees are alive and appar- 
ently doing well. 

The results obtained here make me 
venture to suggest that some bee- 
keepers, better up in the strengths 
of disinfectants than I am, and able 
to follow up with research, might 
try the effect of these fumes in a 
pure state upon old combs, without 
bees, known to have had foulbrood. 

In any case, it is my intention to 
fumigate all my combs with gas be- 
fore I put them into my hives next 
summer, for wherever a spore finds 
its way the gas can penetrate, too; 
but not by any means is this the case 
with an atom of spray which is much 
larger, and I also think it might be 
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worth a trial to give small doses to 
the stocks themselves. 
T., Broomend, Scotland. 

(We submit the foregoing, though 
we have but little faith in drugs. 
Yet, Chas. Muth, Hilbert, Bertrand, 
Cowan and Cheshire have succeeded 
with them, after long battles. We 
have thought enough of their success 
to mention their methods in the 
“Langstroth Revised.” But for popu- 
lar, positive success, we know of no 
method that will succeed except de- 
struction of the combs, in American 
foulbrood. Isle of Wight disease 
does not exist in the United States; 
the disease paralysis is not of long 
duration, neither is it as damaging. 

Great Britain is trying all sorts of 
drugs, if we judge by the advertise- 
ments in the British Bee Journal: 
“Tzal,” “Yadil,” “Bacterol,” etc., have 
all been praised, but has _ success 
crowned the efforts? We will be glad 
to hear of further experiments.—Ed- 
itor.) 


Bees in National Forests—Best Bee 
: State 


“I would like you to advise me 
through your valuable magazine 
which is the best State of the United 
States for beekeeping. Is California 
or Florida considered better than 
the others? Can one use the vacant 
Government lands of the National 
forests for beekeeping?” 

Ontario. 

There is no one particular State 
which enjoys special advantages for 
beekeeping. Florida is probably one 
of the poorest of the States for com- 
mercial honey production. There are 
a few favored localities where com- 
mercial beekeeping can be success- 
fully followed in Florida, but in gen- 
eral it is not a favored locality. 

California is one of the best and 
there are numerous localities in 
California where beekeeping is very 
successful. However, in most parts 
of California it is necesary to prac- 
tice migratory beekeeping to some 
extent and move the bees at least to 
one new field each year. Some bee- 
keepers move two or three times. 
Unlike many eastern places, it is not 
generally the case that a man can 
find a location where he can get two 
or more good honeyflows in the same 
location in the same year. 

There are limited parts of nearly 
every State that are specially adapted 
to honey production and other sec- 
tions where it is not commercially 
profitable. 

Texas, New York, Michigan, Colo- 
rado, Idaho and Montana are among 
the well-known  honey-producing 
States. Kansas and Nebraska also 
offer some very good locations, with, 
at the same time, large areas not 
suited to beekeeping 

The government encourages bee- 
keeping in the National forests and 
offers exclusive rights to the ranges 
at a nominal price of 10 cents per 
colony. There are some very favor- 
able locations unoccupied in the Na- 
tional forests and one need have no 
fear of being crowded out of a good 
location, for he is protected abso- 
lutely by Uncle Sam, 
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Maple Honey Co.’s apiary at Antigo, Wisconsin. 


A Wisconsin Apiary 
Our illustration shows a very at- 


tractive apiary in the woods of 
Northern Wisconsin. The Maple 


Honey Company, of Antigo, Wis., has 
never had less than an average of 
100 pounds per colony in that loca- 
tion. The yard is well protected by 
the hills on the north, east and west, 
and on the south a “sugar bush” of 


Summer Management 
By H. D. Murry 


N reading the beepapers one can- 
I not fail to note the effect that lo- 
cality has upon the necessary 
management of bees. This idea is 
brought out by a careful perusal of 
the very interesting article by Mr. 
G. C. Greiner, on pages 19 and 20 of 
the American Bee Journal of Jan- 
uary. What most impressed my mind 
was his closing paragraph, in which 
he says: 

“The secret of my heavy yields, ex- 
pressed in a nutshell, is simply this: 
Brood-chambers should never be dis- 
turbed during a honey-flow. I never 
open a hive from the time spring 
management is completed until the 
following spring unless it is strictly 
necessary.” 

Now, if your valuable journal had 
no circulation in the south, I should 
not say a word. But we already 
have too many beekeepers in the 
southland who keep bees in some 
such way as that, and that is largely 
responsible for the low average pro- 
duction of surplus honey per colony 
in Dixie. 

I do not know just how much ma- 
nipulation is indicated by Mr. Greiner 
in his term “spring management,” 
but too many readers are liable to in- 
terpret it to mean, Put on supers in 
the spring and let ’em alone. 

The most successful beekeepers in 
the south find it necessar® to per- 
form many manipulations during the 
course of the season. We _ hardly 
ever, I might say, have a continuous 
honey-flow from spring to fall; but 
our season is cut up into several 
short flows. This may bring about 
swarming, either at the beginning or 
end of any one of these flows. This 
makes it necessary that we know, 
practically all the time, what is going 
on in each brood-chamber. In order 
to know this it is necessary to make 


tall maple trees furnish both shade 
and nectar. The hills and surround- 
ing fields are filled with dandelion 
and white clover, and basswood is 
abundant in the nearby forests. 
Raspberry yields abundantly for sev- 
eral weeks and the season is rounded 
out with flows from buckwheat and 
goldenrod in late autumn. Aster and 
fireweed added to the long list of 


examinations from time to _ time. 
About the only exception to this rule 
is in the case of introducing a queen 
of the current season’s rearing. In 
that case, we think that colony is not 
apt to swarm during the first honey- 
flow after her introduction, and it is 
not necessary to examine that colony 
again, unless some abnormal condi- 
tions arise with it. 


A colony may not be doing the 
work in the super that we think it 
should, and we may think it needs 
requeening with a better queen. It 
may be doing good work in the super, 
but is getting extraordinarily strong. 
It might develop the swarming fever, 
sO we examine to find out and take 
steps to prevent, in case we find it 
building queen-cells. Also, we usually 
desire to make more or less increase 
during the season, and this calls for 
work in the brood-chambers. There 
are so many conditions to be met 
that the most progressive beekeepers 
in the south have generally settled 
down to some system of frequent ex- 
amination and manipulation of the 
brood-chamber. This is made all the 
more necessary by the fact that all 
commercial beekeepers have a num- 
ber of outapiaries. They must be so 
managed as to have a minimum of 
swarming, or the results at the end 
of the season will inevitably show a 
balance on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

Mr. Greiner doubtless finds his 
system of management satisfactory 
in his locality; but taking the coun- 
try at large, I doubt if the same sys- 
tem will prove profitable in many lo- 
cations. I think Dr. C. C. Miller 
bears the palm as the most successful 
comb-honey producer in the United 
States, and from reading his book, 
“Fifty Years Among the Bees,” I get 
the idea that he does quite a bit of 
manipulating combs in brood-cham- 
bers during the honey-flow. 

Mr. Greiner was not attempting to 


This is a pleasant spot to spend a summer 


honey plants insure that no season 
will bring failure. 

During the past season 85 colonies 
in the yard shown averaged 187 
pounds per colony. In the picture 
may be seen some hives that are six 
stories high. These gave a surplus 
of more than 300 pounds each. This 
is one of the yards belonging to 
Cherf and Leykom. 


give us a complete outline of his 
management, or tell us exactly what 
he did to each and every colony; 
but taking the information as he has 
given it to us, it appears that the 
colony that gave him the best yield 
in 1918 was the one that he manipu- 
lated the most. He at least increased 
that colony a little more by the extra 
manipulation than might have been 
otherwise. Then, there is that swarm. 
If that had occurred at an outyard 
during his absence, he would most 
likely have lost that, together with 
the 55 pounds of surplus honey it 
put up. Such swarms would be fre- 
quent in the south, and we strive to 
prevent them by periodical examina- 
tion of brood-chambers and what- 
ever manipulation may be indicated 
by the examination. 
Ladonia, Texas. 


A Simple Feeder 


By C. B. Palmer 


AKE pulverized sugar and honey 

(1 pound of honey to 2 pounds of 

sugar), knead them into a stilt 
dough; work in all the sugar you can. 
When your wrists give out you will 
know when you have enough sugar 
in. Now make this dough into pies 
one-half inch thick, sprinkle a little 
of the sugar in the bottom of a com- 
mon bucket, put in a layer of the 
dough, or one pie, and a little more 
sugar, and another pie until all are 
in. Now you are ready to feed. Get 
from your grocer a lot of empty cigar 
cans. He will be glad to have you 
take them out of the way. Remove 
the cover and press as much of the 
dough into the can as possible. They 
hold 3 pounds of the food. Open the 
hive and turn this can bottom side 
up over the bee-escape hole in your 
packing super; or, if cloth is directly 
on top of the frames, then cut a small 
hole in the cloth and put the can over 
this hole. Now place the packing 
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material snugly around the can and 
the job is done, and you have fed and 
not disturbed the bees in the least. 
At any time you wish to know if 
more food is needed just tap on the 
can slightly and you can tell. I use 
old broken pieces of honey or sec- 
tions that are unsaleable or are not 
fit for baits; mash them right into 
the sugar, comb and all. I leave 
these cans on until late, and have 
frequently found comb built in them. 
The heat penetrates into the food 
and it does not get cold or too moist, 
but just right all the time. If the 
can should become empty just re- 
move and put another one on. The 
honey dissolves the sugar, with the 
aid Of the heat. 
Bradshaw, Nebr. 


Hermaphrodite Bees 
By W. J. Sheppard 


NE of the beekeepers in this 
O district has just been telling 
me of the unusual experience 
he had with one of his colonies in 
1917. During that year, and again in 
1918, large numbers of malformed 
bees were thrown out of one of his 
hives. On making an examination of 
these bees, as many as thirteen dis- 
tinct and curious combinations were 
observed. Some of them had a 
worker eye on the left side of the 
head and a drone eye on the other, 
and some just the reverse. Others 
were perfectly formed drones as far 
as the petiole (the tube connecting 
the thorax with the abdomen), the 
abdomens from that point being in 
every way the same as workers, in- 
cluding the sting. Others again were 
just the reverse of this. These mon- 
strosities all emerged from worker 
cells which were capped in such a 
peculiar manner that they could all 
be recognized before hatching out. 
There was apparently nothing radi- 
cally amiss with the queen otherwise, 
as the colony built up rapidly in the 
spring. At this time five nuclei were 
made from the hive, and now comes 
the remarkable and strange part of 
the story. All these nuclei have re- 
peated the same phenomena as the 
parent colony, similar types of mal- 
formed bees having been thrown out 
of every one. Here, therefore is di- 
rect evidence of a well-defined, al- 
though undesirable, trait or charac- 
teristic, in a queen being transmitted 
to her next succeeding generation. 
A theory advanced, when the oc- 
currence was first observed in 1917, 
was that possibly the old queen 
might have been mated with a drone 
emanating from a laying worker. 
Nelson, B. C. 








A Colorado Plan for Winter 


In Colorado and the mountain 
States where there is much sunshine 
during the winter months, the ten- 
dency is to winter the bees in the 
open without winter protection. With 
frequent flights the bees come 
through, though the colonies are 
often badly weakened. 

Daniel Danielson, of Brush, Colo., 
writes us that he finds it desirable to 
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Daniel Danielson’s method of wintering in Colorado. 


give some additional protection for 
the winter months. He sums up the 


necessary conditions for successful 
wintering in his locality to be: 
Strong colonies with plenty of 
stores. 


Two-story hives with upper heavy 
with honey. 

Sealed covers to prevent loss of 
heat. 

Additional protection from winter 
winds. 

He has practiced wrapping in tar 
papers for ten years past and is well 
pleased with results. The hives are 
moved close together in long rows, as 
shown in the picture. It should be 
noted that the hive entrances alter- 
nate, one facing one way and the 
next in the opposite direction, to pre- 
vent mixing of bees. The bees clus- 
ter near the bottom of the upper 
hive-body, thus getting away from 
the entrance and consequent drafts. 
The cost is small (he figures it at 
about 8 cents per colony), and the 
time required is short. 

For the Colorado climate Mr. Dan- 
ielson feels that this method of win- 
tering is very satisfactory. 


Extracting at Central Plant 
By Morley Pettit 


HEN I decided in favor of car- 
\W rying an extracting outfit 
from yard to yard, it con- 
sisted of a hand-extractor, capping 
can, cold knives, strainer and barrels 
for containers. The honey was sel- 
dom taken home, but shipped from 
the nearest railway station. With 
such conditions the hauling home of 
supers and honey, when neither 
needed to go, would have been out of 
proportion to the moving of such a 
light extracting outfit, even if more 
rapid transportation than _horse- 
power had been available. 
The increase of labor-saving ma- 
chinery, with the decicase of labor, 
increased the difficulty of moving and 


set me looking for a better way. The 
advent of the Ford truck turned the 
trick. Contributing factors have been 
the problem of extracting houses, our 
system of blending and clarifying by 
gravity, change of selling package 
and of method of selling, and a grow- 
ing desire for more regular life than 
continued outapiary work permits. 
To enlarge on points in the last 
paragraph, I always looked out for 
an unused dwelling in an orchard for 
an apiary site, thus securing an ex- 
tracting house and _ shade for the 


hives. This combination can fre- 
quently be found, but not often 
enough in combination with other 


desirable features to suit extensive 
beekeeping. Our store-tanks hold 
2,500 pounds each. We have a suffi- 
cient number to fill two a day and 
still let each stand for at least three 
days for blending and clarifying be- 
fore filling into selling packages. 
The latter are 10-pound pails almost 
exclusively. It is obviously not de- 
sirable to leave honey in such ac- 
cessible form in an outapiary build- 
ing. Our present method of selling 
requires shipping in lots of a few 
hundred or thousand pounds from 
day to day, so shipments are all made 
from home. 

Replying to Major Shallard (Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, 1918, Page 370), I 
agree with him fully in his desire to 
sell honey with flavor and aroma un- 
impaired. Like him, I do not care for 
the idea of running the honey straight 
from the extractor to the selling 
packages. There is so much varia- 
tion in the honey taken from differ- 
ent supers in the same apiary at the 
same time that we prefer to blend it 
in large quantities, as stated. 

I believe Major Shallard’s difficulty 
with capping melters is that he tries 
to render wax and honey from cap- 
pings at the same time. He is not 
alone in this, but I consider it cannot 
be done without too much flavoring 
of the honey. The melter should not 
liquefy the wax sufficiently to make 
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it form a solid cake, much less flow 
from one spout of a separator while 
honey flows from the other. The sec- 
ond point is to get the honey away 
from the heated wax as quickly as 
possible, and the third point is to 
blend that honey with the extracted 
honey while it is hot. By itself it is 
undoubtedly changed in flavor. 
Blended it, if anything, improves the 
flavor of the whole. 

In the matter of straining, I am 
with the Major, heart and _ soul. 
After much experimenting, I have no 
use for attempting to strain honey 
through any material which would be 
effective as it comes from the ex- 
tractor. 

Georgetown, Ontario. 

Editor’s Note—See Mr. Pettit’s ar- 
ticle “Apiary Buildings and Equip- 
ment,” page 152, May 1918 issue of 
this journal. 


The Wisdom of the Bee 
By D. W. Macdonald 


HE marvelous, if mysterious, 

wisdom which guides and gov- 

erns the actions of a colony of 
bees is concentrated in the workers 
who, individually and_ collectively, 
control the destinies of the com- 
munity. In their wise heads lies the 
government of this vast and complex 
republic. The queen, important and, 
indeed, indispensable as she is, has 
no share in the making or carrying 
out of the laws. Legislatively or ad- 
ministratively her voice is silent. 
The drone exists only for the con- 
tinuance of the race, for the “propa- 
gation of his sweet kind.” The brain 
of the one tru: female is atrophied 
in order that her ovaries may have 
full development. The brain of the 
male is made subservient to the spe- 
cial organs on which so much of the 
future welfare of the race depends. 
All the powers of guidance, govern- 
ment, management, combat, control, 
foresight, prudence and prescience 
are bound up in the tiny brain of the 
worker-bee. She, in fact, is the spirit 
of the hive. In our ignorance, we 
say that instinct guides her every 
action through the busy seasons of 
spring, summer, and perhaps autumn, 
and this teaches her to gather food, 
to store it up in the combs, to set out 
on a trek when she finds the popula- 
tion outgrowing the accommodation, 
to make provision for replacing a 
failing queen and to carry out the 
countless duties thrown on_ her. 
Something guides her actions when 
preparing against winter’s cold and 
the period of semi-inaction. In no 
other way is the wisdom of the bee 
more markedly displayed than in the 
almost prophetic manner in which 
she stores the supplies: of both heat- 
giving and flesh-forming food. The 
first is placed just where the bees of 
the cluster most require it during a 
long siege from cold, and the system 
of storing provides against its de- 
terioration. Then the pollen is so 
placed that it does not come under 
the bees’ observation readily until 
spring’s approach demands its pres- 
ence and its use as soon as active 
breeding starts, In preparations for 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Stuart, authors of the series of articles on “My Neighbor’s Garden,” 
published in this journal. 


winter and during that season of 
semi-repose the hive-bee manifests 
its wisdom in countless ways, and 
very rarely, indeed, does she ever 
fall into error or wrong- -doing. Dur- 
ing early winter she is content to live 
a life of semi-hibernation, well aware 
that the precincts of the domestic 
hearth is the only place for perfect 
contentment and unalloyed happiness. 
Each member of the community acts 
as if she lived not for her own self- 
ish aims and objects, but for the well- 
being and safety of the common- 
wealth. “Each will for the good of 
the whole is bent.” Each unit of the 
thousands, in a spirit of forethought 
and prescience, takes a part in keep- 
ing up the temperature to a living 
degree. 


On this question of hive tempera- 
ture depends successful wintering, 
and in controlling it the workers dis- 
play marvelous anticipatory wisdom. 
As the cold increases, the bees in 
their oval ball gradually contract the 
bulk of the cluster, clinging more 
closely together; but they do not de- 
pend on this mutual attachment alone 
for keeping up warmth. Honey is a 
heat-producing food and the bees 
presciently have stored a reserve 
supply in their honey-sacs ready to 
be drawn upon when necessity calls 
for its use. As the cold strengthens 
they draw upon these stores, and, as 
it were, stoke their fires, thus in- 
geniously getting up and keeping up 
the heat of the winter cluster. Pre- 
sciently again, they still further pro- 
vide for contingencies. The individ- 
ual bees are ever in a state of flux, 
and thus while the cluster remains 
intact the component parts are regu- 
larly alternating. Gradually but 
steadily those outside become the in- 
side section and the outside crust be- 
comes the central core. The matter 
does not even rest there, for these 
bees have been in contact with win- 
ter stores and they transport full 
honey-sacs to feed both themselves 
and their neighbors. Wonderful fore- 
thought! For thus the temperature 
of the hive is regulated at the will of 
this Amazonian host. 

Study this cluster at a later period 


during the winter or early spring and 
our admiration of their fore-knowl- 
edge must be even more marked. 
After weeks, or it may be months, of 
close confinement when, owing to the 
heavy drain on it, food has become 
scant. Suddenly a mild day comes; 
the bees are privileged to have a 
cleansing flight, but they do not 
waste the shining hour in idle frolic 
or wanton dance outside. They dar- 
ingly search the hitherto unworked 
combs of the hive, uncap the stored 
cells and transfer the life-giving nec- 
tar to the combs on which they re- 
arrange the cluster, ready now to 
stand another siege from cold. Their 
wisdom teaches them to re-store 
these brood-frames in anticipation of 
need. Here is forethought of a high 
order. Their foreknowledge teaches 
them that vastly increased stores will 
be consumed when active breeding 
sets in shortly. 


Soon after the turn of the day the 
“Spirit of the Hive” whispers to the 
community that another season has 
begun to dawn, and the workers of- 
fer the Mother a wonderful concen- 
trated food which some instinct has 
taught them to manufacture in their 
wonderful laboratory for the very 
purpose. That stimulation begets 
eggs in the ovaries of the mother- 
bee, and thus breeding begins in the 
center of the cluster where the tem- 
perature is highest. This, too, is 
wisdom, for there only can the egg, 
the larva and the pupa obtain care 
and that degree of heat which is 
necessary to evolve the future per- 
fect imago. 

If a breakdown occurs in a hive it 
is at once rectified by the bees. There 
is no leaving off until a future oc- 
casion with the bees, no putting off 
until the morrow. Whenever a crisis 
arises the wrong is righted. 

Place bees into an empty hive, or 
insert an empty frame in an estab- 
lished stock and immediately won- 
derful wisdom is displayed by the 
workers. A section of them starts 
active operations, glut themselves 
with honey, set their laboratories to 
work and manufacture wax. Look 
at their “pockets” some time after, 
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and you find eight wax plates, one in 
each, and every one evolved from a 
liquid inside and now transferred to 
the outside of their bodies. The ro- 
mance of the hive lies in what they 
do with these plates of wax. The bee 
transfers each of these forward to 
the mouth, and there masticate them, 
make them pliable, cut them into 
shape, and in some marvelous way 
beyond our ken they are constructed 
into the hexagonal cell, thousands of 
which are required to complete a 
comb. 

Two points may be given showing 
the wisdom of the bee connected 
with her stinging propensity. When 
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the flesh is stung the bee generally 
does not try to pull out the appa- 
ratus directly, aware that it may at 
the same time lose some of its inner 
organs. It circles on its sting as a 
pivot, all the time slackening the 
hold of the barbs, so that in the end 
it withdraws the weapon freely. 
Again, even when in a fury, there is 
method in its madness. Provided as 
the sting is with palpi or feelers, 
these sensitive organs test the qual- 
ity of the substance about to be at- 
tacked, and if impervious the feelers 
telegraph to the brain to say that an 
attack would be labor lost. 
Banff, Scotland. 











Eight-Frame Hives for Winter 

In this department, in spite of the 
waning fortunes of the eight-frame 
hive, a word has been said in its de- 
fense, when used by women, on ac- 
count of its lightness and greater 
e se in handling. At the same time 
it was freely admitted as its greatest 
fault that the smallness of the hive 
made it more difficult to avoid starv- 
ing in winter. Now comes no less an 
authority than Miss Iona Fowls, of 
the staff of Gleanings, and says there 
is not only more danger of bees 
starving in 10-frame hives than in 
8-frame, but also more danger of 
their freezing. 

In Gleanings, December, 1818, page 
743, she says: “Although we prefer 
the 10-frame hive and could name 
several good reasons for this prefer- 
ence, wintering would not be among 
them. We believe there is not only 
more danger of the colony on 10- 
frames starving, but also more dan- 
ger of their freezing. During very 
cold winters we have known medium 
colonies on 10-frames to starve with 
plenty of stores at the side of the 
hives, the bees having evidently been 
too cold to reach the honey. Had the 
hive space been smaller it would 
*have been much easier to keep up the 
temperature, and less stores would 
have been needed. In the case of the 
8-frame hive, or the 10-frame con- 
tracted to 8-frame, the colony may 
be left with the necessary clustering- 
space, and still have 55 or more 
pounds of honey. Good colonies, if 
suitably packed, will winter on even 
seven frames, which we have repeat- 
edly proved with hundreds of colo- 
nies.” 

If now, Dr. Miller and others can 
be converted to Miss Fowls’ views, 
the poor 8-frame hive may be al- 
lowed a respite before it is doomed 
to utter extinction. 

(It is very apparent that Iona Fowls 
has never been a bee inspector with 
an opportunity to see how the aver- 
age small beekeeper neglects them, 
else she would never say that More 
bees starve or freeze in 10-frame 
hives than in 8’s. Her observation is 
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very evidently confined to well-kept 
apiaries where an abundance of 
stores have been provided. The aver- 
age small beekeeper never looks into 
the brood-nest, but is content simply 
to put on supers in spring and to re- 
move them with contents in the fall. 
To find bees short of stores in 8- 
frame hives is so common as almost 
to seem the rule. In the larger hive 
there is more room in the brood- 
chamber and consequently the re- 
moval of the supers does not remove 
so large a portion of the stores. The 
writer has often known cases where 
farmers have lost nearly all their 
bees from this cause when with 
larger hives they would have left suf- 
ficient stores to carry the bees over. 
It is an unfortunate fact that we find 
the 8-frame hive most often in the 
hands of persons who are poorest 
equipped to use it. The 8-frame 
hive is an expert’s hive and should 
never be used by one who is not pre- 
pared to give bees expert attention. 
In the hands of indifferent persons 
the larger the hive the better. 

I feel safe in saying that 75 per 
cent of the annual loss of bees among 
the farmers of the northern states is 
from removing too much _ honey. 
Since 90 per cent of these people 
never look into the brood-nest, they 
depend upon the bees to provide for 
themselves in the lower story. Few 
people who have bees are beekeep- 
ers in the proper sense of the term. 


—F. C. P.) 


In Gleanings for December, 1918, 
Editor Root is quite enthusiastic over 
the idea of big hives. No, he is not 
advocating 10-frame hives, but out- 
Dadants the Dadants by advocating, 
at least for fruit growers, 13-frame 
hives! His enthusiasm, which is 
more or less of the contagious kind, 
is evidently the result of a visit of 
two or three days with Adams & My- 
ers, of Ransomville, N. Y., who, be- 
side operating a 70-acre orchard, run 
300 13-frame colonies of bees. And 
the strange thing in the case is that 
these 13-frame hives are said to be 
handier to lift than 8-frame hives! 
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Says Mr. Root: “I said to Mr. My- 
ers, ‘I do not see how you lift those 
great 13-frame hives.’ ‘They are a 
great deal handier,’ he replied, ‘in my 
opinion, than 8-frame hives of an 
equivalent capacity tiered away above 
my head. I can lift a heavy load 
along about the height of my chest or 
waist, when half of that load might 
be considerable of a strain if it were 
above my head.’ I watched these men 
at work. It was evident that by their 
management they do not ‘break ‘their 
backs’ any more than beekeepers 
with hives of 8 and 10-frame capacity. 
The secret of it is that the individual 
unit, while heavier, can be lifted to 
better advantage because it is never 
above the chest line.” 

It is pldin that while the 13-frame 
hive is five-eighths heavier than the 
8-frame hive, when you come to pile 
extracting supers on each, in order 
to have piles of the same capacity, 
the 8-frame pile must be five-eighths 
higher than the 13-frame pile. To be 
more definite, if 13-frame hives are 
piled 5 stories high it will make a 
pile of 65 frames, and if we put these 
into a pile of 8-frame hives it will be 
8 stories high, with one frame left 
over. Now lift the top story off each 
pile. It is not hard to believe that 
it is easier to lift the one from the 
lower pile, even though it be five- 
eighths heavier than the one on the 
other pile, since the top one on the 
one pile is hardly more than breast 
high, while the other is almost out 
of reach. 

With this view of the case, would it 
not be the part of wisdom for us 
women folks who want to avoid 
heavy lifting to adopt the 13-frame? 
But before deciding it may be well 
to look into the matter a little more 
fully. For other stories than the top 
stories are to be considered. Sup- 
pose we have lifted off two of the 
larger stories and three of the 
smaller ones, leaving the piles of 
nearly the same capacity. The ad- 
vantage is now all on the side of the 
smaller hive. Decidedly so; for not 
only do the larger supers have a little 
disadvantage in height, but the dis- 
advantage of being five-eighths heav- 
ier. So when the whole pile is lifted 
down, there doesn’t seem to be much 
difference, does there? 

Now if those of us who are using 
8-frame hives have all of them piled 
8 stories high every year, all season, 
in other words give every colony 56 
extracting-combs, and no other con- 
sideration is involved, it might be 
worth while to consider changing to 
13-frame hives. But in such apiaries 
is it not the general case that for 
every pile 8 stories high there are 
three to ten or more that are not 
more than 5 stories high? 


Another thing to be considered: 
There are times when the hive con- 
taining the brood-combs is to be 
lifted from one stand to another. -It 
may be, too, that it must be carried 
into the cellar and out again. In 
these cases the lifting is 62% per cent 
harder with the large hives than with 
the small ones. So, taking all in all, 
if the larger hives are preferred, it 
will hardly be because they lessen 
labor. 
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At this point one may imagine a 
bright little woman arising to re- 
mark, “So far as I am concerned it 
is idle to discuss the matter. I sim- 
ply haven’t the strength to lift a 13- 
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frame story, and I can lift an 8-frame 
one. If there is need to pile more 
than 5 stories high, I can extract 
enough to make room; or, I can use 
a step-ladder or a box.” 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct te 
Rr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, IL... 
| He does NOT answer bee-keeving questions by mail. 


Transferring—Restless Bees 

1. I bought several hives of bees in old, 
worn-out hives. The bottoms are nailed and 
the frames so tight they cannot be taken out. 
I want to move them in new hives; can I do 
that by turning them upside down on top of 
new hives with full sheets of foundation when 
there is a good honey flow in June, and will 
the queen and bees go down into the new hive 
next fall? ; 

2. My bees are in the cellar and all hives 
are quiet but one. This one is very restless 
and throws off a strong odor. It weighs 45 
pounds, so surely has enough stores. They 
had a heavy run on buckwheat the last half of 
August, when it suddenly turned cool and 
wet. Can it be that the honey was not 
ripened enough, and soured? Would they be- 
have that way if the queen died? But this 
would not account for the odor. I have put 
sugar candy on the bars, but it don’t seem to 
help. SOUTH DAKOTA. 

AnsweErRs.—1l. Yes, unless the season is a 
failure you may expect things to turn out 
about as you have anticipated. But if the 
bees are left entirely to themselves after the 
new hive is placed under the old one, you may 
find in the fall that the brood-nest is partly be- 
low. If the season should prove very good it 
may be that the two stories will not furnish 
room enough. So it will be well for you to 
examine occasionally, and as soon as you find 
the queen is laying in the new hive you should 
put a queen excluder between the two stories. 
In 4 or 5 days look to see if there are eggs 
below, and if not you must take away the ex- 
cluder for 2 or 3 days, when you can return 
it if you find eggs below. In three weeks 
after you have succeeded in getting the queen 
shut off below, all the worker-brood above will 
have emerged, when you can extract the honey 
from above, or you can leave it till fall. Of 
course you will give more room for surplus 
if it is needed. (Would it not work better to 
place the new hive above, instead of below?.— 
Ed.) 

2. You don’t say what kind of odor. If 
very disagreeable, it may be foulbrood. If not, 
queenlessness may be the trouble. It is just 
possible that the trouble may be neither one 
of these, for it sometimes happens that one 
colony in the cellar may be especially uneasy 
when there appears no good reason for it, un- 
less it be pure cussedness. 


Large Hives—White Clover 


1. Which hive would you prefer, the 10- 
frame story and a half or a 13-frame hive all 
Hoffman hives except the half story, increase 
to be made by dividing, and all run for ex- 
tracted honey? 

2. Does a cross between golden and 3- 
banded Italian ees make them cross like 
crossing with black bees? 

38 There was some white clover around here 
last season, but the bees didn’t work on it 
much; do you cuppose there was any seed in 
the blossoms enough to seed it for next year, 
1919? We had some good rains in October 
and lots of rain in November. I never knew 
anyone to sow white clover seed; does it lay 
over from one season to another when it is 
real dry? IOWA. 


Answers.—1. I'd like to be accommodating 
enough to answer your question, but the fact 


is, I don’t know. Maybe some one at Ham- 
ilton does. 

(This will be treated separately.—Editor.) 

2. I think not. 

3. Most likely you will find a fair supply ot 
seed has matured. Yes, the seed will lie over, 
if dry enough, till another year. 


Increase—Cover Picture 

1. How would it be for increase in spring 
to give another brood-chamber and feed, if 
necessary, and just before the flow opens 
move to a new stand and place top chamber on 
old stand, seeing that there are eggs in the 
queenless colony? 

2. Do bees breed in cellar in the early 
spring? 

3. How much honey will my round tank 
hold, 5 ft. wide, 5 ft. deep, pounds or gallons. 

4. Who are the lady and children on front 
cover of October number? 

ONTARIO. 


ANSWERS.—1. It will do all right, but it will 
be a good while before a queen is reared. 

2. Often. 

3. About 734 gallons; 8,800 pounds of honey. 

4: Mrs. Hillman and children, of Seattle, 
Wash. It’s a very beautiful picture. 


Non-Swarming Hive 

_ 1. Is there not a demand for a non-swarm- 
ing hive? 

2. Could we not, by hive construction, ac- 
complish a great deal to prevent swarming? 

MISSOURI. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes; at least there would be 
if such a hive were made. 

2. I don’t know. A good deal of effort has 
been made in that direction; yet it is a ques- 
tion with what success. 


The Sheppard Plan Again 

The article beginning in the center column 
of page 412, December, 1918, issue of the 
American Bee Journal is of peculiar interest 
to me, and would like to have your opinion 
on one feature of it. It is stated therein that 
when there are two full-depth hive-bodies upon 
each other with an excluder between and the 
queen above with but little brood, the bees 
will make queen-cells below. The question is, 
what do you think of this as a probability? 

Now, in center column, page 27, January, 
this year, “‘Mass.” writes of thinking to do 
the same thing, except that instead of an ex- 
cluder between the two hive-bodies, he speaks 
of a ‘38-inch double hole in center of cover 
over the lower hive,” and as to that in view 
of the above first referred to, you revert him 
back to the original Demaree plan. 

While I was putting up my comb supers 
with bait and starter sections for use this 
coming summer (they are now all ready) I 
had hastily taken off and temporarily put out 
of the way these supers from their hives, and 
on overhauling them found honey that I sold 
for $8. In one of these supers there was a 
lot of dead bees right in the cells; as one is 
apt to find or see in brood-frames, there was 
also honey in some of these cells; besides 
that there was much staining, suggestive of 
dysentery. My question is, would you mind 
putting sections and baits so derived on hives 
with colonies, or had I better destroy them? 
Of course there was nothing in the way of 
brood in these sections; just fully matured 
dead bees and quite a profusion of dysentery, 
spattering. I feel satisfied that the bees died 
after the supers were taken off. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


AnsweR.—If a common zinc excluder be 
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used, it is likely cells will be started below. 
If the new wire-excluder be used, it is much 
less likely. Indeed, you would get that idea 
from Sheppard’s article were it not for whac 
I am sure is a printer’s error. The types 
make him say, “when the. new excluder was 
used the bees, as a rule, would build queen- 
cells.” I am sure Mr. Sheppard meant they 
would not build queen-cells. So, if the wire 
excluder be used you must do as Mr. Shep- 
pard suggests, put both an excluder and an 
extracting-super between the two stories with 
brood. You might also accomplish the same 
thing by putting a sheet under or over the ex- 
cluder, the sheet being small enough so that 
a margin of an inch or more should be left 
on all sides for the bees to pass up and down. 

If you will look again you will see that the 
plan of ‘Massachusetts’ differs widely from 
that of Mr. Sheppard. In the one case the 
bees are entirely separated, no bees passing 
from one story to another; in the other case 
there is free passage for all workers, although 
not for the queen. In the one case half the 
brood is with the queen, leaving the proba- 
vility of a swarm from that half, while in the 
other case the queen has only one brood. In 
the one case there is no killing of queen-cells, 
while in the other case all cells but one are 
killed in the queenless part. Don’t you think 
the two plans are about a mile apart? 

The fact that I ‘revert him back to the 
original Demaree plan’ is nothing deroga- 
tory to the Sheppard plan. I am safe in re- 
ferring to the o:der plan, because I know 
more about it and it has been more fully 
proven. I suspect the Sheppard plan is an 
improvement, but I don’t know. It is possible 
that in the hands of others it may not prove 
so successful. And in giving advice to one 
with so raw a plan as that of “Massachusetts” 
it is better for me to play safe and advise 
~lans well proven. 

It is not advisable to use the sections con- 
taining honey nor the dysentery-bespattered 
ones. Those merely containing dead bees may 
be used, and it is possible you may help the 
bees to clean them out if the dead bees are 
thoroughly dried. Shake out what bees you 
can by pounding the sections flat on a table. 


Brood-Combs Above Sections 

In American Bee Journal, 1918, page 276, 
“Swarm Prevention, as managed by Fowls,”’ 
may work very well for extracted honey, but 
how for comb? — 

Don’t you think the bees would use some 
wax from upper brood-combs to cap sections? 

MISSOURI. 

ANSWER.—Yes, my* experience has been that 
when brood-combs were above sections the 
bees would cap the sections with more or less 
dark comb, no doubt brought down from 
above. The sections will also be darkened if 
brood-combs are close beside them. The bees 
will even carry up some dark comb from below 
to work into the cappings of sections if the 
sections are close down to the brood-comds; 
so it is worth while, when working for sec- 
tion honey, to have thick top-bars in brood- 
frames, if for no other reason than to keep 
the sections white. 


Sheppard’s Plan Discussed 


1. Referring to W. J. Sheppard’s article, 
page 412 of December, on experiments with 
variation of Demaree plan when by two or 
three frames of brood with the queen are 
placed in another brood-body over the colony 
with an excluder between, leaving its bees to 
build cells in the brood-body and rear a young 
queen, wouldn’t it be well to give them a ripe 
cell at the time of changing the queen? 

2. How would it work to place the queen 
and all the brood but two frames above, leav- 
ing two frames of sealed brood and a ripe 
cell from a choice queen in the body below, 
placing another body with empty combs o1 
frames of foundation, between the body con- 
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taining the queen and the one with the queen- 
cell (instead of the excluder) ? 

3. Would the cell hatch and the young queen 
be laying eggs vefore the two queens got to- 
gether? 

4. Wouldn’t the young one be apt to over- 
come the old one when they did meet? 

5. Will bees smother in the winter if the 
entrance becomes clogged with snow and _ ice 
when they have a deep super on top packed 
with forest leaves, but no ventilation? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.— 1. It might be well, and_ it 
might not. With young brood of all ages be- 
low, the bees might start other cells, and then 
swarm as soon as the young queen was ready 
to go. It would be entirely feasible for you, 
instead of killing all cells but one to kill ali 
cells, and then give a cell of best stock. 

2. That would be merely taking away from 
the story with the queen two frames of brood, 
and generally that would not stop swarming. 

3. I should expect the virgin to go up into 
the story containing the queen before it was 
time for her wedding flight. 

4. Considering that the old queen is cum- 
bered with eggs and the virgin more agile. one 
might expect the younger to come off first best, 
but experience has shown that when the lay- 
ing queen is satisfactory she will continue in 
power, either because she gets the better of 
the virgin, or because the workers take a hand 
in the matter. If the queen be such that the 
bees desire to supersede her, the case may be 
different. 

5. If, as you say, there is no ventilation 
apove, then the bees should smother when 
snow and ice close the entrance. If the pack- 
ing above is sufficiently open to admit enough 
air, then there should be no smothering. 








Shed for Bees 

I have built a shed in which I expect to 
keep all of my bees. I have built it 24 feet 
long, 8 feet wide and ‘ feet high. I can put 
about 13 hives in a row and I can make 3 
rows, which is about the width of my shed. I 
would like to know whether it would be all 
right to put the hives in front of each other; 
if so, would there be any danger of the bees 
from the last row flying into the hives of 
those in the first row. I have made doors 
by which I can close the front of my shed 
when the snow comes. Do you think my 
plans are all right? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—It is hard to be sure about any- 
thing with bees until it is tried, but I’m 
afraid your plar will not be very satisfactory. 
With the three rows in the shed the bees in- 
side would not have a very good chance for 
light and heat from the sun when a flying day 
comes, and there would likely also be some 
mixing o. the bees of different hives. 


How Large an Apiary? 
1. I have 80 colonies in my home apiary and 


have bought 70 stands more. I intend to 


hold my final number to 200, and have within 
a radius of two miles each way about 800 acres 
of alfalfa and some sweet clover. Do you 
think I could secure the maximum amount of 
honey by having these bees all in one apiary? 
(centrally located.) 

How wide do you make the slats on your 
rack under bees? NEW MEXICO 


ANSwWER..—1. I confess ignorance in such 
a case, but would guess yes. 
2. About half an inch; but it might vary. 


Foulbrood—Requeening 


1. My bees had foulbrood last summer and 
I caged the queens in the hives that were the 
worst (The ones I did not cage only had a 
little foulbrood.) I sent and got a dozen 
Italian queens and requeened only about one- 
half of what colonies I have, last September. 
How is the best way for me to requeen the 
rest of my colonies next spring from the pure 
Italians I have? 

2. I have a queen coming to me; what is 
the earliest time I could have her come next 
spring, from .,slabama? IOWA 

ANSWER.—1. You cannot do it next spring 
very well, for you can hardly rear queens 


successfully in Iowa before about June. One 
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way will be to let the colony go to near the 
close of the harvest with its old queen, then 
make it queenless, kill all queen-cells a week 
later, and give it a sealed cell of your best 
stock. That would not materially interfere 
with the harvest. 

2. So far as your end of the line is con- 
cerned, it ought to be safe to receive the 
queen any time in May, and possibly in April, 
provided a queen is ready to be sent at that 
time. 





How Far Can the Bee See—Obser- 
vations, Etc. 

1. How far do you suppose a bee can see 
an object—tree, water course or a house— 
when coming in from a distance of a mile or 
two loaded? 

2. If I should look into brood-chamber now 
would I find any eggs at all or any young bees 
in cells? 

3. When does the queen quit laying? 

4. I’ve made an observation hive (1-frame) 

and aim to take out a frame from one of my 
colonies at the proper time and put in my ob- 
servation hive and let the bees raise a queen. 
Later on, can I take that frame out, brush off 
all bees and put a frame of full sheet foun- 
dation in observation hive for bees and queen 
to work on and put the frame of young bees 
in another colony? Would that cause trouble 
in the colony? I am a novice. 
5. At the proper time next spring I aim to 
buy a queen and 3 pounds of bees to put in a 
10-frame hive full sheet comb. When they ar- 
rive will bees and queen all be together, or 
will queen be in a cage? 

6. How ha I better proceed to get them in 
the 10-frame hive? 

7. Will 3 pounds of bees put in 10-frame 
hive early build up a full hive by next fall, or 
had I better buy 4 pounds? 

8. I suppose I had better buy here in Texas 
or Louisiana, so I can get bees in a few days. 
How long can bees be in transit and do well? 

9. «bout what time should I get my queen 
and bees I am to buy? 

10. How far north do bees live? 

11. My observation hive will be in my south 
colony, in the shade. Will a dark cloth or 
brown paper over it be sufficient to keep out 
the light? 

12. I have 4 8-frame hives native bees and 
will buy one Italian queen and a few pounds 
Italian bees. The queen I buy will continue 
to raise Italian queens and bees, but will her 
daughters stand 4 chances to 1 to be impreg- 
nated by my native drones, and vice versa? 

13. If I don’t exhaust your patience I will 
write again later on—maybe. TEXAS. 

Answers.—1. I don’t know; but I have an 
idea it can see as far as a man, or further; so 
it might see a house or a big tree two miles 
away. 


2. You would probably find neither eggs nor 
brood. 

3. As far north as I live the queen stops 
laying in September or October, and maybe 
in November. I don’t know, but I should 
think it might be a month later in Texas. 

4. You propose to brush off all bees and put 
the frame of young bees in another colony; 
by which I suppose you mean the young bees 
yet in their cells. No trouble would come 
from putting these in any colony. 

5. Like enough the queen will be caged. 
Depends on breede from whom you buy. 

6. One way is to put a brood-comb from an- 
other colony in the hive, set the package in 
the hive beside it with opening close to the 
comp; cover up and let the bees take their 
time to occupy the comb or combs in the hive. 
Possibly instructions may come with the pack- 
age. 

7. In a gooa season they should not only 
build up, but yield surplus. 

8. They might stand a week; but of course 
the shorter the confinement the better. 

9. As early as the seller is ready to send 
them. 

10 I don’t know, but have an impression 
that I have read of their being about as far 
north as human habitations are found. 

11. Dark cloth or paper will probably be 
sufficient. 

12. You can increase the chances of pure 
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mating by keeping all drone-brood out of dark 
colonies, but your neighbors’ bees are to be 
reckoned with. It may take several years to 
work out all black stock. 

13. I have a good stock of patience on hand, 
so don’t be afraid to come again. But it 
would help a whole lot if all would take pains 
to write very plainly. A good way is to try 
the questions on someone else before sending. 
If they can read them, I ought to be able to 
make them out. 





Drones in Winter 

The bees were flying this 11th of January 
and one of my hives has drones in it. Now 
I have been told that if the bees have drones 
in the hive in the winter that they are queen- 
less. What I wish to know is what is best 
to do with that stand of bees. They are a 
very strong swarm. INDIANA. 

ANnsWER.—Nothing can be done until bees 
are flying in April or May. Then see if there 
is any worker-brood, for there is a bare pos- 
sioility that they are all right in spite of a few 
drones. If you find no worker-brood, you can 
unite it with a weak colony that has a good 
queen, or you can give it a queen that you 
will have sent by mail. 


Swarm Control 

1. I run my bees for extracted honey and 
cannot be with them every day. How can I 
get the greatest possible amount of honey per 
colony without any increase and still make 
sure of having no swarms? Would it be best 
to shake them at the proper time, giving all 
but one brood to another hive, or would the 
colony store more surplus by leaving brood 
and putting queen below an excluder? If the 
latter course was followed wouldn’t there still 
be Re of my losing some swarms? 

The honeyflow here is from white clover, 
only lasting from June 15 to July 15 or 20, 
with no fall flow. 


2. If a colony be shaken after it has capped 
queen-cells and left with one brood and no 
queen-cells, would they still want to swarm, 
or would they uo good super work? 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. You can hardly do any better 
than what you propose, and you will likely get 
more surplus from the colony by leaving the 
orood and putting queen below excluder. Of 
course, you must kill cells if there be any at 
time of putting vwrood above excluder. and 
also about 8 or 10 days later. 

2. In such a case you would be quite safe 
in counting upon excellent super work, with 
no thought of swarming. 


Bees Smothered 


1. I have several: hives in which the bees 
were smothered out the winter of 1917-18, full 
of comb and candied honey; also full of 
moths and their webs. Would like to ask 
through the Journa: what to do with them. 

2. 1 would like to requeen; which would you 
advise, the golden or 3-banded Italians? 

3. Would it not be best to get northern- 


raised queen. I see they raise more of them 
in the southern states. IDAHO. 


Answers.—1. As the moths have had a pret- 
ty good chance at them, there is likely nothing 
better you can do than to melt up the whole 
business, saving the wax and either feeding 
the honey or making it into vinegar. If any 
of the combs, however, are not in too bad con- 
dition, you can put them in the upper story 
of a strong colony to be cleaned up, or you 
might give them to a colony that is building 
up. 

2. Some prefer goldens, but probably more 
beekeepers like the 3-banded better. Our own 
preference is for 3-banded Italian stock. 

8. The southern raised queens apparently 
give as good satisfaction as northern raised 
ones. 


Increase—Yellow Jackets , 


1. I am away from home and have to do all 
of my work on Sundays. I have 4 swarms of 
bees and 11 10-frame hives and 45 frames of 
extracting combs. I lose all of the young 
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swarms and I wish to divide them. I have 
plenty of medium brood. I can’t send for 
queens, as I would not be home to care for 
them. I wish increase, honey is secondary. 
The main honeyflow commences July 1. Now, 
with the equipment that I have, please give 
me the best way for increase. 

2. Yellow jackets trouble my bees very 
much, commencing in mid-summer and keep- 
ing it up until late fall. The bees apparently 
can’t handle them. I have the golden Italian. 
The we jackets robbed my neighbors’ bees 
and killed 7 swarms. I wish to learn some 
way to help the bees to handle them. 

WASHINGTON. 

Answers.—1l. It is hard to advise without 
knowing something about your experience and 
ability. If you have not done so, the first 
thing is to get a good text-book on beekeeping, 
such as Dadant’s Langstroth, and study up the 
whole subject of beekeeping. Then, if you 
want some work that gives additional infor- 
mation about artificial increase, I know of 
nothing fuller than my book, ‘Fifty Years 
Among the Bees.” I might suggest one way 
that may suit you: Put into an upper story 
all brood but one, leaving in the lower story 
the one brood and queen, filling vacancies 
with empty combs or frames with full sheets 
of foundation. Put an excluder over the 
lower story, an extracting-super over that, and 
then the story of brood. A week later you 
should find sealed cells above, when you can 
divide the brood into two, three or more parts 
and start that many new colonies, of course 
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having at least one good queen-cell in each 
one. 

2. I’m afraid I can’t help you much. But 
you can keep your colonies strong, and de- 
stroy all yellow jackets’ nests you can find. 


Disinfecting—Goldens—Moving 


1. Will painting the inside of a hive with 
gasoline disinfect it from American foulbrood? 
Can one with ordinary skill and intelli- 
gence in apiculture successfully combat Ameri- 
can foulbrood? 
3. Which is the best, golden Italians or the 
leather-colored; or is there any difference? 
4. Will moving bees as late as December 15 
eause the queens to start egg-laying? 
CALIFORNIA. 


Answers.—1. No; but good authorities be- 
lieve it unnecessary to disinfect anything but 
the combs, and the only thing to do with them 
is to melt them up. 

2. Yes. If you are uncertain about the case 
send sample to Dr. E. F. Phillips, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and he will 
tell you what the disease is, and give instruc- 
tions for treatment, with no cost to you. 

8. Probably the majority prefer the leather- 
colored. 

4. Probably not; but if it should it would 
likely continue only a few days. 

(I recently visited a California apiary moved 
about that date and found nearly all queens 
were laying.—F. C. P.) 
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Carbon Disulfide Will Not Kill Eggs 

I notice on page 27 that Dr. Miller 
says: “If you fumigate with carbon 
disulfide no second fumigation will be 
needed, as eggs and all will be killed.” 

Texas Bulletin No. 158, which I 
think is an authority on bee moths, 
page 29, says: “In all the experi- 
ments, the eggs of the bee moth were 
uninjured by the fumes of carbon di- 
sulfide.” 

One-fourth ounce per cubic foot, or 
an ounce for three standard large su- 
pers (10-frame) for 12 hours was 
recommended for worms. The moths 
were killed in 20 minutes. Every 
beekeeper ought to have Texas Bul- 
letin No. 158 (June, 1913). 

The eggs hatch in from 10 to 12 
days, when a second fumigation will 
be necessary. C. E. FOWLER, 

Hammonton, N. J. 





Raw Sugar for Feed 

This has been a very favorable 
winter in this Southern Ontario dis- 
trict for outside wintering of bees. 
My bees had a splendid flight as late 
as the 18th of December, and up to 
that time the weather was warm 
enough every few days for them to 
come out—and the bees took full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. 

Acting upon the suggestion of the 
Department of Apiculture at Guelph, 
I fed six colonies with syrup made 
from raw sugar crystals. The syrup 
was very dark in color and most un- 
appetizing to look upon, and I fed it 
with misgivings; but being unable to 
get the requisite quantity of granu- 
lated, I used that sugar instead of 
frames of honey. I have noticed one 
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peculiar thing about the bees in those 
six colonies—they appeared to be 
much livelier than any others of the 
forty-five colonies in my apiary. At 
the first sign of higher temperature 
those bees were out and flying, while 
the others would remain inside. If it 
happened to be very warm (and we 
had quite a number of unusually 
warm days in the fore part of De- 
cember) the bees fed upon the raw 
sugar syrup were very lively, indeed, 
so much so that it was quite notice- 
able. As most of the bee literature 
relating to fall feeding states par- 
ticularly “be sure and use nothing” 
but the best of granulated sugar,” I 
shall be greatly interested in the fate 
of those six colonies. 
E. V. TILLSON, 
Ontario. 

(There is little doubt that the ac- 
tivity of the bees fed this syrup was 
caused because they were uncom- 
fortable. Whenever an_ inferior 
grade of honey is stored for winter, 
the bees are always more or less ac- 
tive, even in cold weather, if confined 
for long. If the bees do not have fre- 
quent flights they suffer seriously.— 
Ed.) 


About Goldens 

A California reader wants a dis- 
cussion of the Goldens. He says 
that if there is a strain of goldens as 
good as the leather-colored Italians 
he wants them, for they are beautiful. 

There is an old saying “Handsome 
is that handsome does,” which ap- 
plies to bees as well as other things. 
We cannot afford to sacrifice produc- 
tion for beauty, but if the Goldens 
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will hold their own with the others 
when it comes to counting up the re- 
turns after the crop is sold, then 
beauty is an added attraction. We 
invite letters from our readers who 
have given them an extensive trial. 


Chenango County Beekeepers Meet 


On December 14 the Chenango 
County Beekeepers’ Society held its 
first annual meeting in the County 
Court House at Norwich. The meet- 
ing was well attended by a large 
number of enthusiastic beekeepers 
from Chenango and adjacent coun- 
ties in New York State. 

The meeting was called to order 
promptly by appropriate remarks by 
the Chairman, T. R. Gorton. The 
program committee had prepared a 
very interesting and instructive pro- 
gram consisting of addresses by 
prominent beekeepers. The _ ad- 
dresses by George H. Rea, of the 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on “Organization and 
Its Benefits to Beekeepers,” and 
“Modern Beekeeping, the Cycle of 
the Year Including Wintering,” were 
presented in Mr. Rea’s easy, free 
manner. 

Charles Stewart, of Johnstown, N. 
Y., gave an address on “Foulbrood 
and Its Control,” which was very 
timely, as European foulbrood is 
causing heavy losses in the County. 
He dwelt on the importance of young 
Italians of a good resistant strain in 
the control of European foulbrood 
and securing a maximum crop of 
honey. 

The address by E. P. Smith, “Ob- 
servations in Reference to Beekeep- 
ing in the County,” brought out the 
fact that only a small proportion of 
the available nectar from the flowers 
was gathered. 

With the discussions of the ad- 
dresses brought out and the question 
box, it was a very busy day. 

The society decided to have an ex- 
hibit at the County Fair and to hold 
a field day during the summer. They 
also affiliated with the State Asso- 
ciation and the Farm Bureau. 

The officers for the coming year 
are O. W. Bedell, Earlville, Presi- 
dent; C. G. Brown, South Otselio, 
Vice President; T. R. Gorton, Nor- 
wich, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Remedy for Propolis Skin Poisoning 


Mr. O. A. Hostetter, of Yreka, Cal., 
sends us the following remedy, which 
he takes from the “Scientific Ameri 
can Cyclopedia of Receipts,” and 
which he says is good both for the 
skin itching from propolis and for 
poisonous ivy: 

“Dust aristol on the parts affected. 
Do not apply with the fingers, as it 
would at once melt. It gives instant 
relief and one-quarter ounce cures 
any case of skin poison.” 

Aristol is thymol iodide, and is rec- 
ommended for skin affections. Its 
properties are similar to those of 
iodoform. It is also used in an oint- 
ment. It is very high in price now, 
$2 per ounce, but it certainly would 
take less than a quarter ounce to 
procure relief. 
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Arkansas to the Front 

Arkansas has been overlooked in 
the matter of beekeeping up to the 
present time, but the people are 
awakening up to the realization of 
the fact that we have an ideal bee 
country. We have very few wide- 
awake beekeepers. Most of the bee- 
keepers are of the old type, “Gums” 
and “Swarms” and “Robbing the 
Bees,” and can remember the time 
when “Grandpa cut down a tree and 
got two or three tubs full of honey,” 
etc. But we have some men who are 
right up to the minute, and the cli- 
mate is ideal. 

On January 3 a meeting of the bee- 
keepers was called at Fort Smith by 
Mr. J. V. Ormond, Special Field 
Agent, Bureau of Entomology, and 
Mr. C. M. Tuggle, County Farm Dem- 
onstrator of Sebastian County. We 
were all surprised at the attendance, 
as the weather was bad and the call 
was short, but we perfected an or- 
ganization with the follcwing offi- 
cers: Mr. H. P. Gunnaway, Presi- 
dent; J. L. Kelly, Vice President; C. 
J. Cline, Secretary-Treasurer. There 
were present many visitors from the 
adjoining counties and all present 
were very enthusiastic and went 
away with the determination to get 
their county organized as soon as 
possible. 

We hope to help organize Craw- 
ford County early in February, and 
Franklin County later. 

This immediate community gath- 
ered a fair crop of honey, consider- 
ing the condition the bees wintered 
over, as few beekeepers pack their 
bees in winter. J. W. PRICE, 

Fort Smith, Ark. 


Yellow Sweet Clover 

It seems to me that the honey 
made from the second crop of yel- 
low sweet clover is best. We usually 
cut it for hay after it has been three 
weeks in bloom. In one weeks’ time 
the ground is again covered with a 
yellow carpet. It blooms from the 
ground up and continues until the 
frost kills it. If one can’t see the 
bees on that bloom he can hear them, 
and if barefooted he can feel them. 
There are undoubtedly plants which 
furnish more honey for a few days, 
“but for a long period there is nothing 


like it. 
J. D. KAUFMAN, 
Kalispel, Mont. 


Hamlin Miller Passes On 

Hamlin B. Miller, of Marshalltown, 
Ia., for several years secretary of 
the Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
and vice president of the National, 
is dead. Mr. Miller was an enthu- 
siastic beekeeper and will be missed 
at the Iowa conventions. He was 
present at the first convention, when 
the association was organized, and 
has never missed one since. With 
the exception of possibly one year he 
has held office in the organization 
since the beginning. He was a mem- 
ber of the first board of directors, 
later secretary for several years and 
vice president at the time of his 
death. Beekeeping was a side line 
with Mr. Miller, to which he devoted 
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himself largely on account of his 
health. His friends have known that 
he was afflicted with diabetes for 
several years, but few were prepared 
for the announcement of his death. 
Mr. Miller was still in the prime of 
life, being only 57 years old at the 
time of his death. 


Paste for Labels on Tin 

In the February number is an en- 
quiry for a paste that will stick la- 
bels on tin. This recipe I have had 
this past summer and have found it 
to be a success, provided that it is 
used liberally, not wastefully: 

Dissolve in a little cold water (soft 
preferred) 2 heaping teaspoonfuls of 
corn starch, in another vessel dis- 
solve three-fourths of a teaspoonful 
of Lewis lye in nearly pint of water 
and pour into the corn starch, It is 
now ready for use. For larger quan- 
tities use the same proportion. I was 
like “Michigan,” could not get labels 
to stick, till I ran across this recipe; 
have had no further trouble since; 
gave it to two of my friends and 
they have had no trouble, so will give 
it to the general public. 

FRED TYLER, 
San Jose, Ill. 


Honey From Corn 

I see you ask about bees working 
on corn, or Indian maize. Many 
years ago, after my bees had secured 
the early crop, I knew they had been 
at work on corn. I extracted the 
honey and found it what I thought 
rather poor quality. I know they se- 
cured this from the corn tassel, as I 
saw them at work on it in great 
numbers. I secured four 5-gallon 
cans of this honey and set it aside, 
thinking I could use it to feed back 
to the bees in the spring. Along in 
the winter I tasted it and found it 
very fair honey, and then sold it out 
and had no complaint from it. It 
was of a light amber color and had 
a very good flavor after it had set 
awhile. 

I also once secured some smart- 
weed honey, and when first taken it 
had the smartweed taste, that is, it 
would bite like the taste of smart- 
weed. I set it aside for awhile, when 
it got to be of a very good taste, 
and one, after trying it, came back 
and bought a 5-gallon can of it; I 
have never secured either of the 
above mentioned honeys pure since, 
but it would be mixed with other 
sources. In the cases mentioned I 
secured it pure, as stated. 

J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. 


The Metal Honeycomb 

Last spring I secured ten aluminum 
honeycombs and gave them a good 
trial, both in the brood-chamber and 
as extracting-combs. I have written 
of the frailty of the cells, and found 
that I was not mistaken, for in un- 
capping, the dragging of wax parti- 
cles over the edges of the cells bent 
the metal, while a bit of hard pro- 
polis damaged twenty or more cell 
edges. 

This will, I believe, spoil them for 
use in the brood-chamber; but there 
is another feature which does not 
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look good to me, and that is that it 
seems to be impossible to remove 
the old larval skins from the cells. I 
washed a frame in boiling water and 
dried it, and found that the skins 
were not removed, and I think that 
it would not be long before the 
frames would have to be replaced, 
the same as with wax combs. 

I am not at all prejudiced against 
the metal comb; on the contrary, it 
looked good to me, and I may draw 
wrong conclusions; but I write that 
others may save work and study, or, 
if they wish, repeat my experiments. 

A. F. BONNEY, 
Buck Grove, Ia. 


Mild Winter 
We are having very mild weather 
here; most too mild, I fear, for so 
early. Bees have been flying and 
carrying some water for several days 
and I fear a cold spell coming now 
would cause considerable loss. 
C. E. SHELDON, 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


Early Spring in Texas 

On January 28, at noon hour, the 
sun shines warm. It is amusing to 
see my bees chasing house flies and 
green or bottle flies, away from the 
entrance. I wonder what these flies 
are trying so hard to get into the 
hive for. Quite a number of bees are 
carrying in pollen. Where can they 
get pollen at this season? I was sur- 
prised to see so many bees carrying 

in beebread. M. S. PARRISH, 
Milan, Texas. 


A Good Location 

Eleven thousand six hundred dol- 
lars from less than 600 colonies of 
bees is not so bad for a young man 
only 64 years old. I purchased 600 
new hives, power extracting outfit 
and Peterson capping melter. The 
capping melter is too slow, and I set 
it aside the second day. 

My automobile comes handy to pull 
loads of honey away from the bee- 
yard before hitching on the mule 
team or pulling loads of bees in or 
out of the apiary, where there are 
600 colonies of bees flying. I keep 
mine all together in one yard, in a 
mesquite location, and a_ thousand 
seem to do as well as a hundred 
would do. J. M. HERMAN, 

Chandler, Ariz. 


Monroe County, New York, Organized 

The beekeepers of Monroe County, 
New York, organized an association 
at Rochester on February 1, with 41 
members. F. M. Pillsbury is the sec- 
retary. 


It Pays to Advertise 
In the People’s Home Journal for 
December, 1918, is a paragraph in a 
story written by Anna _ Brownell 
Dunaway, which reads as follows: 
“Honey,” offered Hiram, shortly. 
“‘Oh, yes,’ laughed Mr. Posey, 
‘that’s it—honey. Eat Bonney Honey. 
Alfred Bonney, King Bee,’ is the way 
the advertisement reads. But being 
as he’s retired, I suppose he’s what 
you might call a drone now.’” 
The above quotation indicates that 
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Bonney’s advertising has been read 
and now is being passed on. Now is 
the time for other beemen to be 
thinking about advertising before the 
bottom drops out of the price of 
honey. 


Nectar From Corn 

Last fall, while passing through a 
field near my apiary, the owner jok- 
ingly called to me that my bees were 
“eating his corn.” 

This corn had been planted too late 
and did not get ripe. The leaves had 
turned yellow, but the stalks and 
ears were more or less green and full 
of juice. The owner was gathering a 
small quantity for his hogs, and I 
found from two to five or six bees 
sucking the sweetish juice from the 
end of the cobs, where these had 
been broken from the stalks. 

Would it not seem probable, there- 
fore, that the bees could also gather 
this juice through the medium of 
aphids on the stalk or leaves, 
whether they secure honey from this 
plant in another manner or not? 

A. G. VAN RONZELEN, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Honey From Corn 

One summer my bees were starving; 
no flowers or nectar anywhere. One 
morning the bees went roaring as 
though they were swarming. As they 
all went east, I followed to see what 
caused the excitement. As I climbed 
over the fence into the cornfield the 
bees were just roaring all over it 
like they do in basswood trees in 
bloom. I went over the field and 
watched them for a long time. They 
were working on the tassel and not 
on the silk. They were not gather- 
ing any pollen nor carrying any in 
the hives. All the honey I got that 
season was from the cornfields. I 
got about 20 pounds per colony for 
the season, and that was the only 
time I ever got pure corn honey. It 
was of the constituency and color of 
basswood, but was of a peculiar fla- 
vor. Nothing else was mixed with 
it. 

Since then I have seen them gath- 
ering nectar a few times, but only 
spasmodically, and not amounting to 
anything. 

They also gather pollen from corn 
every season. I never saw them 
working on the silks. 

The corn tassels do not secrete 
nectar every year. The weather con- 
ditions must be just right for the 
bees to get anything at all. 

Now as to aphides; I have seen 
thousands of them; but my honey 
was not aphide secretion, but the 
pure nectar, with a flavor not for- 
gotten if once learned. 

SYLVESTER KALER, 
Arkansas City, Ark. 


Another Pioneer Beekeeper Gone 

M. M. Baldridge, the oldest sub- 
scriber of the American Bee Journal, 
died at his home at St. Charles, Ill, 
January 31. He was a reader of the 
Journal since its first issue. Mr. 
Baldridge was 81 years old. His face 
was a familiar figure at the Chicago 
bee conventions. 
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Montana Beekeepers to Meet 
As we go to press we get the an- 
nouncement of an interesting pro- 
gram of the Montana beekeepers, 
who will meet at Billings on March 
11 and 12. The meeting will be held 
in the Parmly Billings Public Library. 


Ashes on the Snow 

For several years we have been 
overcoming the snow handicap by 
spreading fine dry ashes over the 
snow at the first indication that it 
will be warm enough to begin melt- 
ing the snow, and also considering 
the bees will have a flight. 

If the bees should come out before 
the snow is melted very much the 
ashes darken the snow, taking the 
glare off, thereby eliminating snow- 
blindness among the bees and loss of 
bees from alighting in the snow in 
front of the hives. 

We sack up our ashes in the fall 
when they are dry and find that 
three or four sacks, if dry, are suf- 
ficient for a yard of 100 to 150 colo- 
nies. 

We begin spreading the ashes on 
the windward side of the yard and 
find that it spreads best by a throw- 
ing motion, using considerable force. 

R. L. PENNELL, 
Ignacio, Colo. 


Confining Queens During Honeyflow 

I am going to put a question up to 
you which is causing me a good deal 
of worry in anticipation. 

You know that here in Minnesota 
our honeyflow is from white clover 
and basswood, which comes practi- 
cally in one continuous rush. Now, 
when this rush is over, there is noth- 
ing more doing, as far as surplus 
honey is concerned, so it behooves us 
to conserve this flow in every way 
possible. 

One way is to confine or remove 
the queen at the beginning of the 
honeyflow while the bees are raising 
a young queen. This not only pre- 
vents the use of this flow for brood- 
feeding, but also prevents the pro- 
duction of such a swarm of useless 
bees after the season is over. 

Again. I wish to put the brood in 
such relation to the hive that I shall 
not be obliged to look into any divis- 
ion but the top for queen-cells when, 
in ten days, they must be disposed of. 

After the change is made the hive 
will be arranged: first division (the 
main hive) with empty drawn combs; 
second division, empty drawn combs; 
third division, all of the brood except 
as specified in question three. 

Now for the questions: 

DR. L. D. LEONARD. 


First. Will the bees work just as 
well in the two divisions below the 
brood if the queen is removed from 
the hive at the time the brood is put 
above? 

Answer. I believe they will, for 
they will not be hopelessly queenless. 

Second. Will the bees work better 
if the queen is confined in a small 
cage just inside the entrance, no 
brood being present below the top 
division? 

Answer. 


I do not think it will 
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make much, if any difference from 
No. 1. 

Third. Will a blanket made of 
queen-excluding zinc holding two 
frames of brood placed in the first di- 
vision (hivebody) wherein the queen 
may be confined, be enough better 
than either one or the other alterna- 
tives to warrant the expense in mak- 
ing? 

Answer. It may, but I hardly think 
so. Try 3 or 4. 

Fourth. If in ten days I remove 
queen and place a frame of brood 
with a queen-cell from the top di- 
vision to the bottom, destroying or 
removing all other cells in the hive, 
will the bees be likely to swarm when 
the young queen is hatched and goes 
out on her mating flight? 

Answer. This depends. entirely 
upon the crop conditions. If they are 
good, I believe the bees may swarm. 

These questions we do not have to 
answer in our localities of spring 
and summer flows. So the replies 
can only be tentative. 

Why not confine the queens in a 
cage for only 8 or 9 days; then open 
the hive, release her and destroy the 
queen-cells, if she does not do it her- 
self? I can see no objection to so 
short a confinement. But in a period 
of 8 days, if the crop is good and 
the bees bringing plenty of honey, 
most of the breeding cells that are 
emptied of their brood by the hatch- 
ing of young bees, will have been 
filled with honey. With the 8 days 
or 9 days of non-laying and the 
shortening of the brood space there- 
by caused, the production of brood 
might be delayed sufficiently to se- 
cure the result wanted, a less num- 
ber of bees to feed during late sum- 
mer. We must make sure that the 
colony is not sufficiently weakened or 
endanger its chances to winter safe- 
ly. A week or more of delay would, 
in my mind, be quite sufficient. 

Great foresight must be exercised 
not to remove the queen too soon, 
as some of the force needed would 
be lost. Of course, if the queen is 
old or of poor value, it is best to re- 
move her entirely. Let us hear the 
experience of others.—C. P. D. 


Value of Good Stock 

Mr. E. G. Carr, State Apiarist of 
New Jersey, tells of a beekeeper who 
four years ago was on the point of 
giving up beekeeping because of Eu- 
ropean foulbrood. He was induced 
to try selected Italian stock, with 
the result that this year he produced 
400 pounds of extracted honey from 
one colony, and it was not regarded 
as a favorable season, either. The 
presence of European foulbrood 
often stimulates beekeepers to give 
more careful attention to their bees 
than ever before. Its presence makes 
the introduction of good stock im- 
perative. Many good beekeepers 
date their success from the time 
when they began to fight this dis- 
ease, so perhaps, on the whole, the 
benefit derived from overcoming it 
has more than balanced the injury it 
has caused to the industry. It has 
served to call attention to value of 
the best stock in a striking manner. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
of any kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
two lines. If wanted in this department, you 
must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS 





QUEENS—Bees by the pound, 3-banded and 

golden. They are hustlers, gentle to handle, 
cap their honey white, are very resistant to Eu- 
ropean foulbrood. Booking orders now one- 
fourth down, balance at shipping time. See 
January “ad” for prices on bees by the pound. 
Quote nuclei f. o. b. here, 2-frame nuclei, 
$4.50; 3-frame nuclei, $6; 1-frame nuclei with 
1 Ib. extra bees, $4.50; 1-frame nuclei with 
2 ibs. extra bees, $6; 2-frame nuclei with 1 
lb. extra bees, $6. No discount on nuclei. Se- 
lect untested queens, $1.50 each; 25 or more, 
$1.35 each. Tested queens, $2.50. Select 
tested, $3. Free circular giving details. 

Nueces County Apiaries, hs ig Texas. 

. Ault, Prop. 





FOR SALE—Goldens and 3-bands, as good 
as the best. I have a limited number of 
tested queens for early shipping at $2 each. 
Untested, after May 1, $1 each. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed if not more than 5 days in 
transit. No bees for sale. 
H. P, Gannaway, 
R. 1, Box 208, Fort Smith, Ark. 





FOR SALE—For spring delivery—Colonies of 

Italian bees fine strain, with tested queen, 
in 1-story 8-frame_ single-wall hives, full 
depth, self-spaced, Hoffman frames, nearly all 
wired, $10 each. A few colonies in 10-frame 
hives, $11 each; all free from disease; f. o. 
b. here. 

Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Mad. Co., N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Mott’s Northern Bred Italian 
queens, untested, $1 each; 6, $5.50; 12, $10. 
List free. Plans “How to Introduce Queens, 
and Increase” 25c. Also Golden Campine 
eggs; best laying bird out. 
E. E Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





BEES AND QUEENS—Bee- in pound pacr- 
ages and queens from the south will be in 
greater demand this year than ever before. This 
season spells opportunity for every beekeeper. 

Book your orders early. Geo. Brown, 
Lynnhurst Apiary, Wilson, Wis. 
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OUR BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS will be 
ready for shipment after April 15. Untested, 

75c each; half doz., $4.50, or $8 per doz. Se- 

lect untested, 90c each; half doz., $5.50, or 

$10 per doz. Tested, $1. 50 each. Safe arrival 

guaranteed. 

Tillery Bros., R. 5, Box 1D, Georgiana, Ala. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN UEENS—Bred for 
quality, one, $1; six, 


4.25; twelve, $8.25; 
100, $60. Tested, $2 each. 
L. J. Pfeifer, Route “A,” Los Gatos, Cal. 





QUEENS from one of Dr. Miller’s breeders, 

tested, $1.75 each, $18 per doz; untested, 
$1.25 each, $13 per doz.; ; 1 frame nucleus, $3, 
2 frames $5, 3 frames $6.50 each, without 
queens. We have never had any disease here. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. We 
have no package bees to offer, and no untested 
queens, except with nuclei. Delivery April 15. 

Geo. A. Hummer & Sons. 





2500 COLONIES OF BEES—From these api- 
aries the Edson Co, produce and sell first- 
class laying Italian queens, leather-colored or 
goldens. Write for particulars. Address, 
The Edson Co., Biggs, Cal. 


FOR SALE—Bees in 2-pound packages, by par- 
cel post; also the finest Italian queens. De- 
livery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write for prices. Have 700 colonies to supply 
from. Jasper Knight, Hayneville, Ala. 








FOR SALE—3-band Italian queens from best 
honey-gathering strains obtainable; untested 
queens, $1 each; six, $5.50; twelve, $10.75. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. W..-T. Perdue, 
Route No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 





BEES AND QUEENS—Pound packages of 
bees, $2; ready April 20. Untested queens, 
$1 each. Good stock. No disease. Order quick. 
Pelican Apiary, 
Box 108, New Orleans, La. 





QUEENS—3-banded Italians, from best stock; 
untested queens in April, May and June, 
one, $1; twelve for $10. Tested, $1.50 each; 
if you want as many as 50 queens, write for 
prices and discounts on early orders; no dis- 
ease. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. O. D. Rivers, 
Route 4, Honey Grove, Texas. 





WANTED—Bees in lots of 5 to 50 or more 
colonies. J. F. Coyle, Penfield, Ill. 





BEES AND QUEENS WANTED-—In order to 
meet the demand of my northern trade for 
early bees, I am anxious to get at once in 
touch with some southern beekeeper who «an 
supply me with bees in 1, 2 and 3-pound pack- 
ages, and queens in lots of one dozen or 
more at wholesale prices. Bees to be shipped 
direct from southern yard to customer. Would 
prefer some one having had experience in ship- 
ping bees into Canada. Communicate at once 
to Geo. W. Brown, 
Lynnhurst Apiary, Wilson, Wis. 





Colonies of bi cs, Italian queen, $8 each. 
S. Collyer, Black Mountain, N. C. 





FOR SALE—30 stands bees. 
F. J. Rettig, Wabash, Ind. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY — Un- 
tested queens, 1, $1.25; 6, 4 50; 12, $11.50; 

50, $40; 100, $75. . Dunn, 

The Willows, San Jose, Calif. 








GOLDENS that are true to name. Untested 
queens, 1, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $11.50; 50, 
$40; 100, $75. Garden City Apiaries, 
San Jose, Calif. 





Remember the date, March 10 to March 15, 
inclusive, and let the fifty cents come along 
to The Domestic Beekeeper, Northstar, Mich. 


FOR poy he oe Italian queens, $1 each; 
$10 per doz. eady April 1. Safe arrival 
oonpnend. 
T. J. Talley, R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


FOR SALE—3-band Italian queens ready 
June 1. Untested, each $1; twelve, $10; 
100, $80. No disease here and satisfaction 
guaranteed. A. E. Crandall & Son, 
Berlin, Conn. 


FOR SALE—Two-pound packages of bees for 
April and Ming, Cebrary. 
. Eggeman, Allenville, Ala. 

















FOR SALE—Leather-colored Italian queens, 
tested, to June 1, $2; after $1.50; untested, 
$1; $10 per dozen. 3 Yates, 
15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS and bees; 
honey-getters, prolific and gentle. Bees by 
the pound. Write for prices. 
J. W. Rice, Box 64, Fort Smith, Ark. 





FOR SALE—30 hives of black bees in 8 and 
10-frame hives, new and painted; for bulk 
honey, $6.50 per hive. 
J. T. Collins, Ludowici, Ga. 





BEES AND QUEENS from _ my Rew Jersey 


apiary . Coo! 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 





FOR SALE—Pure 8-banded Italian queens, as 
good as you can + oad with money, from 
June 1 to September 1. 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Bees by the pound for early 
shipment; safe delivery guaranteed. 
H. E. Graham, Gause, Texas. 
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SITUATIONS 


w ANTED—Position, oy returned soldier, 28 
years of age, married, 5 ft. 11% in. high, 
wt. 166 Ibs., good health. Have had 3 years’ 
experience in apiary work. Will receive hon- 
orable discharge about March 1 and can go to 
work immediately. Can give best of refer- 
ences. Private Walter A. Barnes, 
U. S. Hospital 28, Ward 39, 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 


WANTED—For the season of 1919, one or 
more men to work with bees. State age, 
experience, wages, and reference. 
A. J. McCarty, 
712 Coffman St., Longmont, 


WANTED—One experienced man, and _ stu- 
dents or helpers in our large bee business; 
good chance to learn. Modern equipment and 
outfit, including auto truck; located near Sum- 
mer resorts. rite, giving age, height, weight, 
experience, reference and wages wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Clarion, Mich. 


WANTED—Will give experience and fair 

wage to active young man not afraid of 
work, for help in large, well-equipped set of 
apiaries for season starting in April. State 
present occupation, weight, height, age and 
beekeeping experience, if any. 

Morley Pettit, The Pettit Apiaries, 
Georgetown, Ont. 


WANTED—Two brothers, both single, well 
experienced in apiary work, orchard and 
-vultry raising, desire to purchase apiary, part 

cash to be paid down, or are willing to run 

apiary on shares or for wages. Both elderly 
men and trustworthy 
., care American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLANS FOR BUILDING—Any size. Pat- 

ented, natural hen incubator and _ brooder. 
Beats all artificial incubators in hatching 
chicks. Yet it requires no lamps, no ex- 
penses, no constant attention. Can be built b 
anyone in a few hours. If used once you will 
never do without. Thousands in use. Com- 
plete illustrated plans and rights for building, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Bentz Brothers, Granton, Wis. 


The Domestic Beekeeper has a department that 

sells subscribers’ honey for much more money 
than the large buyers will pay. This department 
is free to all paid-in-advance subscribers. Then 
we buy beekeeper supplies for our subscribers 
at much below catalog price. 


FOR SALE—Seed potatoes. 
John H. Duha, Steunen, Wis. 


FOR EXCHANGE—A Ford car, late model, 
for bees or 3" bee supplies. 
E. Graham, Gause, Texas. 


OUR PRINTING SERVICE is unexcelled. If 

you want label«, stationery or circulars, 
write for samples and prices. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, III. 


FOR SALE—Lantern slides relating especially 
to beekeeping. We are preparing an ex- 
tended series of slides relating to beekeeping 
subjects for those engaged in public work. If 
you need slides to illustrate your lecture, tell 
us what you want and we will be glad to 
quote you prices. Slides can be furnished from 
nearly all pictures — have appeared in the 
American Bee J Journal, as well as of numerous 
other subjects. We will also be able to fur- 
nish advertising slides shov-"ng apiaries, etc., 
with the name of beekeeper, for use in mov- 
ing picture theatres Advertise your honey to 
your local people Everybody goes to the 
movies If you have a good 4 we can 
prepare a slide showing your own ~ ag | 
American Bee Journal Hamilton, [ll 








olo. 



































FOR SALE—Italian queens and bees by the 
pound; early shipments; guaranteed safe ar- 
rival and no disease. 
Brazos Valley Apiaries, Gause, Texas. 





A NICE PACKAGE OF BEES—1-lb. package 
with untested Italian queen, $3.50; 2-lb. 
package with untested Italian queen, $4. ‘50; 25 
1-lb. packages or more (one order) with 
ueens, $3 each; 25 2-lb packages or more 
toon order) with queens, $4.25 each. Refer- 
ence, the Security Bank and Trust Co. of 
Wharton, Texas. 
W. H. Moses, Lane City, Texas. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—AIl copies of American Bee Jour- 

nal from January 1, 1910, up to January 1, 
1919; also some of 1909. All leanirgs in Bee 
Culture from September 15, 1907, up to March, 
1918. All copies of Beekeepers’ Review of 
1908 and 1909; also some of. 1912, 1915, and 
1916. All in good condition. 

Five 8-frame wood-bound zinc excluders, 10 
8-frame wood and wire excluders, used but very 
little; in good condition. 

Forty acres of land in Kleberg Co., Texas 
in mesquite honey region. 

F. A. Wicklein, Percy, Ill. 
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HATCHING EGGS—Plymouth Rocks, all va- 
rieties; Anconas and Rouen ducks. Illus- 
trated catalog 3c. 
Sheridan Poultry Yards, 
R. 18, Sheridan, Mich. 





FOR SALE—40,000 pounds of No. 1 extract- 
ed clover honey and 865,000 pounds of aster 
honey; both of extra light color, heavy body 
and fine flavor, in 60-lb. cans. 
W. B. Wallin, Brooksville, Ky. 


FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives; 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 
foundation. Write for catalog. 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


SONG—“The Plea of the Bee,” or “The 
Honeybee Doing Its Bit.” A song for the 
children as well as for the grown-ups. Sent 
to any address on receipt of 15 cents. 
The Cutting Publishing Co., 
910 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—“Superior’ Foundation (Weed 
process). reg 3 and service unexcelled. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


FOR SALE-——Finest quality clover and buck- 
wheat extracted honey, in 60-pound cans. 
O. W. Bedell, Earlville, N. Y. 

















SUPPLIES 
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FOR SALE—100 dovetail, 10-frame beehive 
cases, Langstroth size, filled with Root’s make 

of metal-spaced frames. Prices below catalog 

quotations. Marye, Bunceton, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Two extractors, uncapping cans, 
honey tanks, extracting outfit, hives in flat; 

all new; bargain. Want bees, queens or honey. 

The Liberty Press, Box 224, Sl‘enandoah, Ia. 





ALWAYS the best place to get your supplies 

is at the same old place of S. Duby & 
Son, St. Anne, IIl. © one can beat us on 
price. Free price list. 





A trial subscription will convince you that 
you cannot very well get along without The 
Domestic Beekeeper. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 


FOR SALE—4 60-lb. cans choice extracted 

buckwheat honey, 1 60-lb. can clover and buck- 
wheat mixed, 400 sections fine quality buck- 
wheat honey, about 400 sections fine clover and 
about 200 sections clover and buckwheat mixed 
in 4%4x1% sections. Will sell the whole lot 
at 19c or a part of it at 20c, f. o b. here. 
Send cash with order. 

Wilmer Clarke, Earlville, Mad. Co N. Y. 


CLOVER-AMBER BLEND HONEY in new 
60-lb cans at 25c. 
Van Wyngarden Bros., Hebron, Ind. 














FOR SALE—We offer the following goods at 

reduced prices. The books are very slightly 
damaged, with one or two pages missing in 
some of them, but bound first-class. The other 
goods are either second-hand or else shopworn, 
but are in first-class shape for use: 

8 Copies Langstroth on the Honeybee, $1 
each, postpaid. , 

copy Original Langstroth, reprint, 50 

cents, postpaid. P f 

8 copies Pellett’s Productive Beekeeping, $1, 
postpaid. 

1 L’Abeille et La Ruche (French) Lang- 
stroth, $1 postpaid. : 

1 Danzenbaker Smoker, 50 cents postpaid. 

6 Clark Smokers, 40 cents each, postpaid. 

1 Wonder Smoker, 25 cents postpaid. 

4 Easterday Imbedders, 25 cents each, post- 


aid. 
1 Parker Fastener, 20 cents penees. ’ 
8 Rauchfuss Presses, $3 each, postpaid. 
1 large Hubbard Section Press, $1.00. 
1 Swiss Wax Extractor, $1.50. 
100 Sec. Slats «c 4%4x2 sections, $1 for the 


lot. 

20 2-tier Shipping Cases for reg 4% sec., $4 
for the lot. 

s 8-wire Excluders, 10-frame, at 40 cents 
each. 

= 8-wire Excluders, 8-frame, at 40 cents 
each. 

10 pair No. 8 Cloth Gloves at 25c per pair. 

Order today. ‘ 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, IIl. 





BEEKEEPERS OF THE NORTHWEST— 
Save by ordering your supplies near home. 
Standard goods; anys | prices. 
George F. ..ebster, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 





FOR SALE—100 8-frame wood and zinc ex- 
cluders and 100 8-frame unbound zinc ex- 
cluders, 25c each; these excluders have only 
been in use one season and are as good as 
new; have been thoroughly boiled. 
Wm. Ritter, Palmdale, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Extra good second-hand cypress 

supers at 60c and bodies at 80c; also three 

Root honey extractors, cheap. Write for price. 
Mitchell & Mathis, Falls City, Texas. 


FOR SALE—2 boiler wax presses, $10 each; 
30-gal. tank, $5. All good as new. Also 50 
shipping cases and 2,000 sections. 
Edw. A. Winkler, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Joliet, Ill. 


FOR Ye ot foundation mill, entirely 
new; will take honey extractor or beeswax in 
exchange. Wilbert Harnack, 
McGregor, Iowa. 


WANTED—Used hives and supers, founda- 
tion mills, extractors, bees and bee equip- 
ment. State lowest cash price wanted. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 

















FOR SALE—180 8-frame Ideal supers with fix- 
tures for comb honey, $65; 130 8-frame comb- 
honey supers for Wisconsin hive, with fixtures, 
$65; 50 8-frame Wisconsin hives, without 
frames, $75. ‘ W. C. Davenport, 
2111 Noyes St., Evanston, Ill. 


FOR SALE—Light amber alfalfa honey, nice 
and thick, 120-lb. cases, 24c per pound, 
f. 0. b. Cottonwood Falls, Kans. 





G. E. Capwell. 
FOR SALE—1600 lbs. (water white) ex- 
tracted clover honey; One 2-frame Root au- 


tomatic reversible extractor; can_use honey 
pump and shafting. W. O. Hershey, 
Landisville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—(Clover and heartsease blend) ex- 
tracted honey in 60-lb. cans at 26c per Ib. 
Edw. A. Winkler, R. F. D. No. 1, Joliet, Ill. 
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WANTED 


WANTED—A partner with a number of good 
stands of bees; a No, 1 location. Prefer a 
middle-aged man and wife. State all your 
story in first letter. Charter member of the 
Iowa Bee Association. Separate house to live 
in. Harry C. Hartman. 
No. 2, Box 12, Braddyville, Page Co., Iowa. 


WANTED—to buy between 300 and 500 colo- 

nies of bees. Locations must go with it. 

Give full particulars in first letter. Address, 
Box 67, Rigby, Idaho. 


WANTED—250 colonies (or less) of bees; 
name lowest cash price, style of hive used 
and address. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


WANTED—Used 10-frame 
class. 














3 excluders, _first- 
Describe, with best price. 


E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





Used honey extractor; cash or exchange—type- 
writer, incubator, etc. L. Clark, Winona, Minn. 


WANTED—150 to 200 colonies of bees to 
work on shares; extracting outfit. 
M. Knudsen, 
820 Second St., Albert Lea, Minn. 


WANTED—To buy, 800 or more colonies of 
bees, preferably in northern Michigan. 
Closson Scott, 408 Selmont St., 
’ Warren, Ohio, 











WANTED—A number of colonies of bees in 
standard hives, either black or Italian. 
M. Bowman, Arcadia, Nebr. 





WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 
steam pressure wax presses. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


CABBAGE CUTTER, SIX KNIVES, slices 
all vegetables rapidly. Prepaid, $1; three 
for $2. Lusher Brothers, Elkhart, Ind. 








FOR SALE — Buckwheat honey in 120-Ib. WANTED—December, 1917, and January, 
cases, at 17c per pound. ra ———, 1918 numbers of the American Bee Journal. 
eneva. ° ° 





FOR SALE—No, 1 white extracted honey in 
No. 10 pails weighing 10 pounds gross; $3 
per pail f. o. b. here. 
B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound 

for wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Clover, heartsease, No 1 white 
comb, $6 per cas’, fancy, $6.50; extra fancy, 
$7; 24 Danz. sections to case; extracted, 
120-Ib. cases, 25c per pound. 
W. A. Latshaw Co., Carlisle, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Michigan’s best extracted honey 
in packages to suit. White clover, rasp- 
berry, milkweed, buckwheat. 
A. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—wWhite or light amber extracted 

honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 
tell how your honey is packed and your lowest 
cash price; also buy beeswax. 

E. B. Rosa. Monroe, Wis. 
WANTED—UComb, extracted honey, and bees- 
wax R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 178 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill 
WANTED—FExtracted honey, all kinds and 
grades, for export purposes. Any quantity. 

Please send samples and quotations. 
M. Betancourt, 59 Pearl St., New York City. 























Will pay 10 cents per copy. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 





WANTED—Your order for “Superior” Foun- 
dation. Prompt shipments at right prices. 
Superior Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 





A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 
“First Lessons in Beekeeping,” written b 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one 
year for $1.75. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, lil. 





Texas Beekeepers Item 
American Bee Journal 


BOTH ONE YEAR 
ONLY 


$1.35 
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FOR THE MAN WHO CARES 








Honey Labels, Stationery, Cards, Tags, 
Circulars~Everything for the Beekeeper 
“in the Superb Style and Quality of . . 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILL. 
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DISCOUNTS FOR 
EARLY ORDERS 


LIBERAL DISCOUNTS ALLOWED ON IMMEDIATE CASH ORDERS 








The warm winter will cause abnormally early 
brood-rearing. Aye you prepared ? 


WE CAN HELP YOU BY PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM 
OUR LARGE STOCK. 





IF YOU HAVEN'T OUR 1919 CATALOG, WRITE FOR IT AT ONCE. 
SAVE MONEY ON DISCOUNTS. 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO. 


Department A COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 





MADE RIGHT 
BEE SUPPL 
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CYPRESS CATALOG 6O Bushels Per 


| Durability Problem Solved P Baememtgtig age 








Advisor for Will County 
Illinois, who bought four ca 
loads of seed of us, writes u 
September 3, 1918: 





i i ; i i i “TI an very glad to report to you that 

Buy hives only once in a life time and get satisfactory service. mi, the Maru Spin Wheat pur. 

: . . | hased from you last spring, some o 

Prices are much less, which economy solves the problem of keeping ourfarmers have securedyields as high 
‘ as 60 bushels per acre. Yields of 

more bees with me and many other beekeepers. My Cypress catalogs, bushels per acre are relatively common 


ons prastienily ot yheet from 
. ° ° . is 6 as e! ushels per 
which are now ready to mail out, wiil tell you all about it. acre or better.” 


Olds’ 1919 Catalog 
tells all about this wonderful wheat, 
also other seeds — Clover, Alfalfa, 
Timothy, Oats, Corn, Etc. Samples 

e ® free. Ask for those wanted. 
Garden Seeds, Flower Seeds, 
Bulbs, Tools. Write for Catalog. 


WAYCROSS, GEORGIA L. L. OLDS SEED CO.’ 


Drawer W-1 Madison, Wis. : 




















‘ We furnish full colonies of bees in 
TYPEWRITER SENSATION. iie':?23c2s27.2, 3-2 


colonies or bees by the pound in sea- 
$3 or $4 monthly buys a Beautifully Reconstructed Latest Model Visible | son. Prices on application. 

Typewriter with back-spacer, decimal tabulator, two-color ribbon, etc. Every | Ten-ounce screw-capped jars, two- 
late style feature and modern operating convenience. Perfect appearance, | gross crates, at $7.50 a gross. 

perfect action and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere on approval. Cata- 
log and special price FREE. HARRY A. SMITH (314), 218 North Wells I. J. STRINGHAM 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Glen Ceve .. New York 
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ENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Forty-Seven Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed Three-Band Italians Only 


























Nov. 1 to June 1 | June 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 

1 . a | % 6 Be 1 6: 12 
Untested ................. $2.00 $ 8.50 $15.00 | $1.50. $ 7.50 $13.50 $1.25 $6.50 $11.50 
Select Untested .... 2.25 9.50 18.00 | 1.75 9.00 16.00 1.50 7.50 13.50 
WD ctctonciccnns 3.00 16.50 80.00 | 2.50 12.00 + 22,00 2.00 10.50 18.50 
Select Test-d ........ 8.50 19.50 35.00 3.00 16.50 30.00 2.75 15.00 27.00 





Capacity of yard, 5,000 queens a year. 
Select queen, tested for breeding, $5. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $10. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, but safe 
arrival is not guaranteed. I sell no nuclei, or bees by the pound. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 











Blinding for Beekeepers 


We do all kinds of book binding, such as magazines 
like the “American Bee Journal,” or any other publi- 
cation. Also make any style blank book, either printed 
or unprinted heading. Send us your order for blank 
books and let us bind your magazines. 


We also do all kinds of printing, such as Letterheads, 
Envelopes, Statements or Billheads, Price Lists, Ad- 
vertising Booklets. No order too large or too small. 
We print the “American Bee Journal.” 


LUTZ @ STAHL, Keokuk, Iowa 4 
fe 


GIANT TO OMATO-CUCUMBER-PEANUT-I0c| 


Here Are Seeds of Three Watnable and Interesting Varieties You Should Grow 
Your Garden T his Weare 

Giant Climbing Secieteths one of baie largest grown. Vines grow very 
strong aud will carry an enormous weight of fruit, very solid, crimson color; 
specimens often weighing 2 to 3 Ibs. each. 

Japanese Climbing Cucumber—ls a grand variety from Japan; can be 
trained to fences, trellises Or poles and save space in your — Fruits early, 
growing 10 to 15 inches iong, 
and are good for slicing or 
Pickling. . 

Early Spanish Pea- 
nuts—Karilest Variety and 
a@ great Peanut for the 
North; easy to grow, enorm- 
ous gielder, and a few hilis 
in your garden will be very 
iateresting to show your‘ 
neighbors. 


Special Offer: one regu 


lar sized Packet of 

mato, Cucumber oat 

Peanat for oniy 10c, ors 

3 Packets of each tor 25c. ~ 
My _new_Seed Book of 

Garden Seeds is inciuded free. Order TODAY. 


fF. B. MILLS, Seed Grower, 11_Rose Hill, N.Y. 









































FOR SALE » Bee Primer for the peprpentivn. 

Three-Band Italian Queens from best | @ beekeeper or beginner. 24-Dage 
: : : ® pamphlet, finely gotten up, with illus- 
honey-gathering strains obtainable. | @ trations. “It ives a general outline 
— 6O ees an ee “ 
Untested queens, $1.25 each; 6, $6.50; | @ sired by the amateur. “1 wo pages are 

i i : ed to instructions to 
12, $11. Satisfaction guaranteed. : Price, post ad, is cents, oats 
: r’s subscr 4 
W. T. PERDUE, ® can Bee Journal at $100, — 
Route 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. — 














March 


PAINT WITHOUT OIL 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Painting 
Seventy-Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes 


. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powderpaint. It comes in the form 
of a dry powder and all that is required is -— 
water to make a paint weather proof, 
proof, sanitary and durable for outside or in- 
side painting. It is the cement principle ap- 
plied to paint. It adheres to any surface, 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like oil 
paint, and costs about one-fourth as much. 


Write to Mr. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 23 
North Street, Adams, N. Y. and he will send 
you a free trial package, also color card and 
full information showing you how you can save 
a good many dollars. rite today. 





Write for Price List and 
Boooklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH-GRADE | 
italian Queens | 


JAY SMITH 
Route 3 


Vincennes, Ind. 








Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens and 
Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4 25; doz., 
$8. Select tested, $1.25. Safe arrival of 
que s guaranteed. 

Package bees, without queens, $1.75 per Ib 
Packages, with queen, 1 lb. and queen, $2.50; 
2-lb. and queen, $3.75; 3-lb. and queen, $4.75. 

My package is best and lightest in use. Saves 
bees and express. In case of loss in transit, 
I will replace loss or recover from express 
company — proper presentation of loss by 
cstomer. I fully protect my customers from 


loss. 
J. F. ARCHDEKIN, 
Big Bend, La. 





Golden Queens 
After April 1, untested $1.25 each, 6 
for $7, or $13 per doz. or 50 for $48. 
Also untested 3-band at same price; 
tested, $3 each, and my very best $5 
each. Satisfaction. 
R. O. COX 
Route 4, Greenville, Alabama 





Don’t stop advertising. 
because honey is high. Make it more in de- 
mand, so the price will stay where it is. 4 
tle stickers on your letters, Lag ori Papen] etc. 
help. Printed as below in ht red. 





FATHONEY>| 


Rpanbsistos OWN SWEET -—A/DS DIGESTION 








— 


Price of 1,000 gummed, 85c. 
American Bee Journal Hamilton, Illinois 





Established 1885 


We are still furnishing beehives made of 
white pine; they will last. A. I. Root Co.’s 
make of bee supplies kept in stock. Send for 
catalog giving full particulars; free for the 
asking. Beeswax in exchange for supplies, or 
cash. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO. 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. 
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THE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY 


NEWARK, WAYNE COUNTY, NEW YORK 


AVE the most complete stock of Bee Supplies and Honey Containers, also Honey Separators and 
Smokers east of Buffalo, N. Y.; are located on the main railroads; are extensive Commercial Bee- 
keepers, and offer Lewis Beeware (made like furniture) and Dadant’s Foundation because we have found 


it the best. Now is the time to prepare for those early swarms from the bees that are wintering so well. 


ge : 


Send us that list and we will quote you very low prices, quality considered. We also invite you to begin to 
| prepare to come to the State Meeting at our Home Apiary in August. Watch this space for announcements 
regarding this meeting. 





























PORTER or 
MARSHFIELD GOODS || ‘saves 



















: HONEY 
BEEKEEPERS tis TIME 
We manufacture millions of sections every year that MONEY 
4 are as good as the best. The cheapest for the qual- ae. °° we 
‘i ity; best for the price. If you buy them once, you een ee 
will buy again. (Please mention Am, Bee Journal when writing) 
We also manufacture hives, brood-frames, ORDER BEE SU PPLIES 
section holders and shipping cases. E ARLY 





We can supply you with the 
Our Catalog Is free for the asking best of everything — Dove- 
tailed Hives, Supers, Frames, 
Honey Sections and Comb 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. Foundation. 
Be prepared for the coming 
é . season. Our catalogue ready 
January 10. Send for it. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
Dele mnsnegiioed spine 
Bee Keepers’ Supply Mfg. Plant. 


BEE SUPPLIES | PER SUreuies 


We know we can satisfy you on price and 
$8.00; select tested, $1.25. 


























Cc. C. Clemons Bee Supply Co. 
LL BOXED, ready to Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 
ship at once—thousands 


of Hoffman Frames; also 
™ — 9 Foot-Power 
Jumbo and Shallow Frames “ 
of all kinds—100 and 200 in a box. Big stock of Sections and Machinery 
i i i Read what J. I. Parent, 
fine polished Dovetailed Hives and Supers. th ie i 5 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter 50 chaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
500 frames and a great 
deal of other work. This 


winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 


Will take your Beeswax in Trade at Highest Market Price 
e¢ with this saw. It 


CHAS. MONDENG 5 Sat do all you mat vi Ae 


: 2 Catalog and price list free. 
159 Cedar Lake Road MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








I can give you bargains. Send for a new price list. J can save 
you money. 
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GhAe DOMESTIC BEEKEEPER 
BARGAIN WEEK 


UTCHINSON once told the writer that it cost him two dollars to secure a new subscriber for the Review, 
the name now being changed to the Domestic Beekeeper. This meant that he paid out large sums for 
advertising, circulars, postage and clerical help, which all cost him good money. The thought occurred to 
Townsend, the present owner of the Domestic Beekeeper, why not give this extra money to the sub- 
scriber, instead of paying it out as mentioned above? And we have decided to do this very thing. Listen: 
The week beginning Monday, March 10 and ending March 15 will be bargain week for new subscribers to 
the Domestic Beekeeper. During this week, and this week only, after which the price will go back to the 
original price of a dollar a year, we will accept 50c for a full year’s subscription to the Domestic Bee- 
_ keeper. A postoffice money order for 50c will cost but 3c, or a check wil! do, and be sure your order bears 
one of the following dates: March 10, 11, 12, 13, 140r 15; six days only; other dates the regular dollar a 
year price will be strictly adhered to. 





It is customary for business houses to have bargain days, at which time they secure new customers; why 
not a bee journal have bargain days to secure new subscribers? Remember this is the first bargain days 
ever offered by a bee journal, and may be the last,so we would suggest that all you producers who have 
been thinking of subscribing for the Domestic Beekeeper take advantage of these liberal terms and get a 
full year’s trial subscription to the Domestic Beekeeper at half price. Remember that a postal order for 
50c will pay your subscription to the Domestic Beekeeper a full year, providing you order it March 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 or 15. No other dates will do, for immediately following this bargain week, the price of the Do- 
mestic Beekeeper will be a full dollar a year, the regular price. 


DOMESTIC BEEKEEPER. 


NORTHSTAR, MICHIGAN 

















Do you realize, “GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 


Mr. Beeman, TOLEDO 


that Why not send us your order now and get the goods ready? Don’t 
the first of March delay. A list of goods wanted brings prices back by return mail. 


has passed? BEESWAX 


We use large quantities. Cash or in exchange for supplies. 
me will soon be here FREE catalogue ready to mail. 

with its 
hustle and bustle S. J. GRIGGS & Co. 

for Department 25 TOLEDO, OHIO 


Bee Supplies “GRIGGS SAVES YOU FREIGHT” 

















New Honey Label Catalog WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


: ; ‘ We handle the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
It is a debated question whether honey will remain at its present price level | Send for our 68-pege catalog. Our prices will 


when normal times come once more. The foresighted beekeeper is the one |; imterest you. 

who will prepare for any contingency, by assuring himself of a steady market, The Colerade Honey-Preducers’ Association 
regardless of price fluctuations. 1424 Market Street, Denver, Cele. 
This can best be done by developing the home market to its fullest extent 
and attractive labels on his packages are one of the most important things BUY 
to consider when working up luca! demand for honey. They should stand 


next to superior product, and neat, clean packages. THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


Our new label catalog lists many distinctive labels which you will like. And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for your copy today. It is free. Beekeepers’ Stationery is also offered. Write for Circular and Price List. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. Spring Hill, Tenwersee 
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THIS IS THE YY c IT’S STAMPED 
CYPRESS "MARK OF ON EVERY PIECE OF 
DISTINCTION" "TIDEWATER" 
M A CYPRESS 
‘TRADE Mark Rec. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
THE MAN WHO BUYS CYPRESS MINUS THE 
"ALL ARROW TRADE-MARK AND THINKS HE IS "ALL 
GETTING 
HEART" HEART" 
FOR "TIDEWATER' CYPRESS FOR 
BEE- “‘The Wood Eternal’’ BEE- 
KEEPERS’ IS EITHER EXTREMELY "SHORT-SIGHTED" KEEPERS’ 
USE OR EASILY SATISFIED, OR BOTH. USE 
(Of Course) (Of Course) 
WISE MEN SAY "SHOW ME!" 
( THE TRADE-MARK ) 
S c SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION Ss Cc 
M A 1251 HIBERNIA BANK BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or M A- 
Ne - 1251 HEARD NAT. BANK BLDG., JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ) 
‘Trane Mann Rec. U.S, Par.Ornce Trave Mark Res. U.S, Pat.Orrice 
. & 
Service and Quality 
Bee Supplies Bee Supplies 
@ Order your supplies early, so as to have everything ready for 
the honey flow, and save money by taking advantage of the early 
order cash discount. Send for our catalog — better still, send 
us a list of your supplies and we will be pleased to quote you. 
C. H. W. Weber & Company 
2146 Central Avenue CINCINNATI, OHIO 
# 8 
Hn 





Read “THE BEEKEEPER”’ 


The only Canadian bee publication. Keeps beekeepers closely in touch 
with Apicultural conditions in Canada. It is the official organ of the 
Beekeepers’ Associations for the three provinces—Ontario, Manitoba 
and New Brunswick. 


Beekeeping and horticulture are effectively combined to make a live, 


errs 





PAT. APPLIED FOR 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE attractive and practical publication. 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined Price, postpaid, $1 per year. 


Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 2 
the work in half the time. Has been tried and is United States, $1.25. 
guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 


Foreign, $1.50 











ready in one han _ Pr ce $6 30. ase in Send for a free sample copy. 
mplete directions for operating are furn . . gs . 
with each device. I . . 
RRR apeten The Horticultural Publishing Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ontario } 
3413 South West Street, Rockford, Ilinois 2 —o 


























Fifty @  @ Years 


of Service eo a to Beekeepers 


1869 fn Sym 1919 


A. I. ROOT 
The Man Behind the Root Line 


OR FIFTY YEARS A. I. Root has manufactured and sold Beekeepers’ Supplies and 
appliances. The goods turned out by the “House of Root” are as good as the man 
behind them. The service rendered by the “‘House of Root” is as unfailing and as untir- 
ing as have been the efforts of this man in establishing the bee and honey business thruout 
our land upon a solid and substantial basis. 


THE ROOT AIM has always been to serve all beekeepers in as many ways as possible, 
whether it be to — 


MAKE AND SELL THE BEST SUPPLIES 
PUBLISH THE BEST BEE LITERATURE 


MARKET HIS WAX AND HONEY AT THE 
HIGHEST PRICES 


PRINT HIS LABELS, CARTONS, AND 
STATIONERY 


PROVIDE HIM WITH THE BEST AND 
MOST AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION 


THE A. I. RooT COMPANY has always endeavored to serve the Beekeepers’ interests 
in the best possible manner, and to GIVE A SQUARE DEAL TO ALL. This is still our 
policy. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, OHIO 


New York Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
Chicago St. Paul Norfolk Indianapolis 























